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The sudden advance of gold last month has raised several 
questions in the financial circles. First, the fear is expressed that 
the period fixed by Congress for the resumption of specie pay- 
ments may require to be extended. In opposition to this fear, 
we have elsewhere expressed the opinion that the advance is arti- 
ficial, and that it will, in all probability, be but temporary. 
Whether this be the correct view or not, we may be well assured 
that it is the general conviction in Europe that we enjoy better 
facilities in this country for resumption than exist elsewhere. 
Hence the legislation of the United States to shake off the 
trammels of paper money has had a very wholesome influence all 
over the commercial world. Travelers in Europe tell us that 
there has never been a time in which the example of our coun- 
try was quoted with so much respect in matters of industrial 
progress and organization. Forty years ago, President Madison 
told Miss Martineau that this country seemed to be set among 
the nations to do many things before deemed impossible. Since 
that time Europe has learned many wholesome lessons from the 
example of the United States, and much of the progress achieved 
in Europe is thus by many persons believed to have been aided. 
On ‘the same principle, they have ascribed to the influence of the 
United States the singular unanimity with which those nations of 
Europe, which for many years have had a paper money system, 
have of late been making such rapid strides toward the goal of 
specie payments, and of sounder currency and banking. 

We do not undertake to say what force there may be in such 
reasoning. This much of plausibility it certainly has, that all over 
Europe there is a decided movement toward sounder systems of 
banking and currency than have of late years prevailed. This 
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movement, however, may have arisen, without doubt, in part from 
the vast extent of modern commerce, and from its rapid growth. 
Certainly these circumstances have cemented the union of the na- 
tions into one commercial family, and have made it for the interest 
of all countries to use a currency of uniform value, and of a metal- 
lic basis, instead of the irredeemable paper that has been in some 
countries so long and so mischievously in use. If this explana- 
tion be accepted, then the movement toward specie resumption, that 
has been referred to, is only a part of a much more compre- 
hensive series of reforms, which are carrying forward the nations, 
by great natural laws, toward a purer, sounder and a more ade- 
quate monetary and banking system. It is in consequence of 
these causes that England is, at the present time, exploring her 
banking system, by means of a Parliamentary committee, with a 
view to reform some of its more conspicuous evils. Even Austria 
has not been able to resist the pressure, and she is agitating the 
question of specie resumption. Italy is busy with projects of fiscal 
reform, and her monthly banking reports, issued by the Govern- 
ment, offer models for imitation. She will doubtless try, before long, 
to resume, and France has already fixed the day of resumption, 
and has accumulated the needful supply of gold for the purpose. 
In Switzerland, too, the currency question is attracting more dis- 
cussion than ever before. The methods proposed for correcting 
the perturbations of the monetary system are stated by M. 
Block to be a conservative change of the banking laws and an 
increase of the restrictions on the issue of bank-notes. Russia is 
another of the paper money countries of Europe, and is the: only 
one that is not making efforts looking to the restoration of the 
specie standard. The legal standard of money in Russia is the silver 
rouble of 278 grains of fine silver. The present circulation is 
little else but depreciated paper money, and if, as is expected, the 
price of silver should go lower in the European markets the fall 
of price will diminish the discount on the Russian paper. If the 
price of silver should fall to 1o per cent. the effect will be the 
same on the Russian monetary system as if the weight of the 
silver rouble were diminished 27.8 grains and the market price of 
silver were unchanged. In other words, it would not be that 
paper money rose in value, but it would be the silver money that 
declined in value. If the ambition of Russia were not directed 
into other channels, it is quite possible that the policy of currency 
reform would be adopted, and that some attempt would be made 
for specie resumption at an early date. The recent movements of 
the Russian currency are interesting, and we propose next month 


‘to give some account of them. 


In Prussia the adoption of the gold standard also favors the 
better regulation of the Government issues of notes. A royal decree 
was published at the end of June withdrawing all the Prussian 
State paper money. At the end of this year, all their Government 
notes which have not been redeemed and canceled will be uncur- 
rent. The amount of these notes outstanding at present is 54 
millions of marks, or $12,500,000. The Imperial Government is 
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also exchanging all the paper money of the different German 
States at par for the reichskassenscheine or imperial gold notes. 
Its nine mints in the various cities of Germany are more actively 
at work than ever. To the 5th June, Germany had coined gold 
pieces worth 1,144,410,210 marks, or $228,882,042. Of this sum, 
885,539,460 marks’ worth were double crowns, and 258,870,750 
marks’ worth were crowns. The silver coinage is the most defi- 
cient in amount, being only 99,765,112’ marks, the nickel coins 
11,312,279 marks, and the copper coins, 4,163,403 marks. During 
the last three years the premature emission of the gold coins in 
Germany is believed to have caused an export of $ 100,000,000 of 
gold from Germany, or nearly one-third of the aggregate of the 
new coinage. To check this export of gold coin, the old silver 
two-thaler pieces are being withdrawn, which will diminish the 
metal circulation of Germany by $37,000,000. This withdrawal 
of coin is expected to deplete the overcharged channels of the 
circulation. Such a process is the more desirable, as the excess of 
the circulation of Germany is estimated to have risen $90,000,000 
above its normal level. The most important part of the German 
monetary movement, however, is embodied in the recent Imperial 
Banking law, a full copy of which is published on another page. 

We learn that, at the close of August, the Prussian Bank 
added a new branch office in Mayence to those already established 
in Leipzig, Dresden, Chemnitz. Moreover, the commercial men 
of Munich and Ulm have asked for the establishment of a branch 
in these cities. The universal favor accorded to the branch offices 
of the Prussian Bank is chiefly due to its liberality in discounting 
bills, and to its concessions of personal credit to solid firms. The 
belief is that when once the Prussian Bank has actually changed 
into an Imperial Bank this credit will have to grow less. ‘The 
commercial men in Berlin universally believe that when the 
Imperial Bank comes into existence, thirteen of the banks now 
doing business will give up their right of issue. These banks 
are the following: 1. Berlin Cassen Verein; 2. Ritterschaftliche 
Privat Bank in Pomerania; 3. Communalstandiche Bank in Upper 
Lansitz; 4. Bank of Weimar; 5. Bank of Meiningen; 6. Private 
Bank of Gotha; 7. Bank of Anhalt-Dessau; 8. Bank of Sonders 
Hausen; g. Bank of Gera; 10. Bank of Hamburg; 11. Bank of 
Lower Saxony in Biickeburg; 12. Bank of Chemnitz; and 13. 
Private Bank of Liibeck. 

Should this anticipation be realized the Imperial Bank’s right of 
issue, free from taxes, would grow by 15,952,000 marks. The 
different banks’ decisions will, of course, depend upon the question 
whether the Imperial Bank intends paying adequate compensation, 
. a thing very much doubted, as the right of issue of these banks 
will devolve on the Imperial Bank all the same some time or 
other. The old bank-notes under the value of 100 marks, which 
were to have been done away with before the new Bank Act is 
put into force, have been withdrawn to the amount of 320 million 
marks within the first half of the year. The total circulation of 
notes in Germany has, however, only decreased by 48 millions, 
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because notes above the amount of 100 marks have been circu- 
lated to a greater degree. During the second half of the year an 
amount of 310 million marks’ worth of small notes still has to be 
withdrawn. The 25-thaler notes of the Prussian Bank will, from 
the xst of September, be accepted nowhere except at the head 
establishment at Berlin, and after the last day of the year they 
will cease altogether to be current as money. 

We need not multiply examples, however. Enough has been 
said to illustrate the general course of the great tidal wave of 
financial reform which seems to be sweeping over Christendom. 
The great laws which govern commerce and trade are urging this 
country as well as other nations to quit the treacherous ocean of 
irredeemable paper money, and seek the haven of specie payments. 
Were it possible for us to let political or other considerations tempt 
us to resist this movement, we should bring on our trade and com- 
merce serious mischiefs. If we would revive trade, and restore life 
to our National industry, one of the most effective conditions of 
doing it is to aid, by every means in our power, a wise reform of 
the currency, and an early resumption of specie payments. 


—_—SS$—————- 


THE USURY LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


BY DR. GEORGE MARSLAND. 


A late decision of the N. Y. Northern District Court of the 
United States as to the Usury laws has attracted considerable 
attention. As yet we have no published report of the opinion. But 
the Court is said to have held that the National banks are exempt 
from the operation of the penalties of the State usury laws. 
The opinion was delivered by Judge Wallace, whose reputation 
stands very high. Whether the U.S. Supreme Court will take the 
same view may be doubted. The Legislature of this State, we 
trust, will be able next winter to agree upon some new usury 
law which shall terminate the mischievous confusion on this 
subject. As the law stands at present no one can tell precisely 
what the usury penalty of this State is. If the decision above 
mentioned is affirmed, the National banks are released from the 
heavy penalties denounced against usury by the laws of this 
State. What these penalties are we shall presently show. In their 
place a very light penalty is imposed, as will be seen from the 
following section from the National banking law: 

“That every Association may take, receive, reserve, and charge on any loan 
or discount made, or upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidence of debt, 
interest at the rate allowed by the laws of the State or Territory where the bank 
is located, and no more, except that where by the laws of any State a different 
rate is limited for banks of issue organized under State laws, the rates so 
limited shall be allowed for Associations organized in any such State under 
this act. And when no rate is fixed by the laws of the State or Territory, the 
bank may take, receive, reserve, or eage a rate not exceeding seven per 
centum, and such interest may be taken in advance, reckoning the days for 
which the note, bill or other evidence of debt has to run. And the knowingly 
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taking, receiving, reserving, or ougne a rate of interest greater than afore- 
said, shall be held and adjudged a forfeiture of the entire interest which the 
note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with it, or which has been agreed 
to be paid thereon. And in case a greater rate of interest has been paid, the 
rson or persons paying the same, or their legal representatives, may recover 
ack, in any action of debt, twice the amaunt of the interest thus paid, from the 
Association taking or receiving the same: Provided, That such action is com- 
menced within two years from the time the usurious transaction occurred. 
But the purchase, discount, or sale of a dona fide bill of exchange, payable. at 
another place than the —_ of such purchase, discount, or sale, at not more 
than the current rate of exchange for sight drafts in addition to the interest, 
shall not be considered as taking or receiving a greater rate of interest.” 


This statute enacts, first, that national banks shall be allowed the 
privilege of charging whatever rate of interest is established in the 
State or Territory in which they do business. When no rate is 
fixed by local statute 7 per cent. is to be charged. Secondly, the 
penalty for receiving more is only nominal, being simply a for- 
feiture of the interest demanded if payment is resisted, and a 
recovery of twice the amount if the interest has been paid and 
suit is brought by the borrower or his legal representatives. Every 
one knows that such a recovery of interest would not amount to 
enough to pay the costs of the suit. Hence the proposed remedy 
is inoperative and usury litigation is discouraged, especially as the 
principal of a usurious note is always collectable, though the note 
itself be tainted with usury. If Judge -Wallace’s view of the legis- 
lation is confirmed the beneficent provisions of the Congressional 
usury law will be applicable to the National banks of New York and 
other States. But this is not all. In 1870 a law was passed by 
the Legislature of this State, enacting that our State banks should 
be amenable to the same legal penalties for usury as applied to 
the National banks. 

From this statement it will be seen that if Judge Wallace’s 
decision stands, the State banks as well as the National banks of 
New York are relieved from the penalties of the State usury laws, 
while all the other lenders of money are still exposed to these 
severe, mischievous and antiquated penalties. The question is of 
great moment, then, whether the decision is likely to be sus- 
tained by the Supreme Court of the United States, where a case 
involving the same principle is expected to come up next term. 
As to this point there is room for doubt. On one side it is 
argued that, if Judge Wallace is wrong, he has erred in good 
company. The Supreme Court of Ohio, in First National Bank 
v. Garlinghouse, 22 Ohio St., 492; S. C., 10 Am. Rep., 751, 
held that National banks are not bound by the usury laws of a 
State; and the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, in Central 
National Bank v. Pratt, not only sustained the same doctrine, but 
held that the usury laws of New York do not apply to National 
banks. On the other side, however, there is a good deal to be said. 

Before discussing this side of the question, we ought to exam- 
ine the provisions of the usury laws of this State. In substance 
they are founded on the older laws of England, without the 
modifications which modern jurisprudence has devised to bring 
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the statutes into harmony with the spirit of the age, and with the 
exigencies of commerce and trade. Our usury law first appeared 
on the statute book of 1787. It was almost an exact copy of the 
English statute of 12 Anne, and declared void “all bonds, bills, 
notes, contracts, and assurances, whatsover” made or taken on a 
usurious considerationy In 1830 notes and bills of exchange were 
exempted from the operation of this act; but in 1837 this exemp- 
tion was repealed, and the receiving of usurious interest was made 
a crime, punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

By the Revised Statutes, part iv, chapter 4, title 3, the 
receiving of more than 7 per cent. interest is a misdemeanor, pun- 
ishable by a fine of one thousand dollars, and by six months’ 
imprisonment. All courts of justice are required to give a special 
charge to the Grand Jury to inquire into any violations of the 
usury law. Any bond, or other evidence of debt, which is tainted 
by usury is void, and the Supreme Court is empowered to enjoin 
any prosecution thereon, and to order such notes, evidences of 
debt, or securities, to be surrendered and canceled. Any person 
charged with usury may be called as a witness to prove the usury, 
and may be also compelled to answer, on oath, in any equity 
suit for relief, or discovery, or both. Nor will any court of equity 
require, as in other cases, the payment of the alleged debt as a 
previous condition of granting relief to the borrower, when the 
litigation is about a usurious loan. Moreover, any man, who has 
paid more than 7 per cent., may recover personally, or by his 
representatives, the excess so paid above 7 per cent., provided he 
brings his suit within a year. And, if he do not prosecute within 
a year, then the whole sum paid may be sued for and recovered, 
with costs, “at any time within three years after the expiration of 
the year, by any overseer of the poor of the town where such 
payment may have been made, or by any county superintendent 
of the poor of the county” in which the transaction has been 
done and the usurious payment made. 

We thus see that, under the law of the State of New York, 
usury voids the contract, forfeits both principal and interest, and 
subjects the party to six months’ imprisonment and to one thou- 
sand dollars fine. The penalty of the National Currency law 
being much lighter, forfeiting only the interest, it would be a sort 
of protection to the National banks and the State banks to be thus 
shielded. The lower courts of this State, for several years after the 
passage of the National Bank Acts of 1863 and 1864, always 
ruled that the State laws against usury do not apply to the 
National banks, and the decisions, till 1872, were all in accord- 
ance with the late decision of Judge Wallace above referred to. 
In 1872, however, this uniform course of things was disturbed. 
The First National Bank of Whitehall sued the maker and 
indorser of a protested note. The defense set up was usury, in 
corruptly taking more than seven per cent. per annum for the 
loan of the money for which the note was given. The decision 
was in favor of the bank, and was appealed to the Grand Term, 
where it was affirmed. It was then carried up to the Court of 
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Appeals, by whom the judgment was reversed, and a new trial 
ordered, six of the seven judges concurring. The importance of 
this case, the prominence it is assuming, and the suggestive analy- 
sis of principles which is given in the opinion of the Court, render 
a short summary of it needful in this place. The decision was 
given by Judge Rapallo. 

One of the fundamental principles on which the Court relied, 
was that the National banks are subject to the Federal law in 
respect only to their relations with the National Treasury as 
depositories, fiscal agents, and privileged functionaries, and not 
for their private dealings with third parties. In these the banks 
are held to be on the same footing with natural persons, and are 
subject to the laws of the State in which they carry on their busi- 
ness. The Bank Act does not place these corporations on any 
different footing from natural persons chosen by the Government, 
authorized to perform some special public function, and permitted, at 
the same time, to carry on a private business on their own account. 
In support of this view, the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States is cited in the case of the National Bank 7. 
Commonwealth, g Wall. 362, where it is said of National banks: 
“ They are subject to the laws of the States, and are governed, 
in their daily course of business, far more by the laws of the 
State than of the Union. All their contracts are governed and 
construed by ‘State laws. Their acquisition and transfer of prop- 
erty, their right to collect their debts, and their liability to be 
sued for debt, are all governed by State laws. It is only when a 
State law incapacitates them from discharging their duties to the 
Government that it becomes unconstitutional.” 

The effect of this is to divide the functions of the National 
banks into two distinct parts: (1) that concerned with the business 
of the Treasury, as fiscal agents or otherwise, and (2) that per- 
taining to their contracts with the public as banks of deposit and 
discount. In the former the acts of Congress override and exclude 
all other jurisdiction; in the latter those acts do “hot apply, but 
the banks are subject to the jurisdiction of the States. In con- 
formity with this view, the Court cited the various sections of the 
National Currency law, which make the capital stock and real 
estate of the National banks liable to State taxation, and subject 
the corporations themselves to the jurisdiction of the State courts, 
and even to the visitorial powers of the Courts of Chancery. 
From this fundamental principle, which underlies the whole bank- 
ing.law, and makes the banks liable to State jurisdiction, whenever 
their business with the Treasury does not absolutely demand 
exemption from such jurisdiction, the inference is drawn, that 
“none of the subordinate provisions of the act should be so con- 
strued as to exempt contracts made by these corporations from 
the operation of a particular State law, unless the intention to do 
so is so clearly apparent as to leave no room for doubt. If, by 
any reasonable construction, the provision now in question can 
be harmonized with the laws of the State, that construction should 
be adopted.” Applying this principle to the interpretation of the 
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usury section of the National Bank law, our Court of Appeals 
give it a totally different meaning from that usually ascribed to it. 

This section is given above and consists of four provisions, 
which have usually been construed together. The Court pro- 
poses to separate them. In the first, certain National banks, he 
argues, are put under State regulations relative to the rate of inter- 
est, and are separated from other banks which are in States 
having no such regulations fixing the rate of interest. These 
banks are provided for by the second and third provis- 
ions, which are quite distinct from the first, and are not to be 
construed with it at all. On this theory, the third or penal pro- 
vision has no application to any banks in States having usury 
laws, and the penalty is not attempted to be prescribed in this 
section, except for banks in such States as have no usury laws 
and no fixed rate of interest. This new interpretation the Court 
defends by the argument, that to construe the National Currency 
law “as undertaking to remodel the usury laws of the States 
would, desides other grave objections, be inconsistent with the mani- 
fest purpose of the act to subject the banks to the local policy, 
on the subject of the interest of money, of these States where the 
interest was regulated by law.” 

With these facts before us, let us see what are the probabili- 
ties as to the final decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the usury jurisdiction. And at the outset we must 
remember that the question before the Court is not which of the 
two rival statutes is the best usury law, nor whether that of the 
National Bank statute is worthy to supersede the State law. On 
this point almost all parties are agreed. We freely admit that the 
usury legislation of this State ought to be repealed, but this is a 
question of legislation with which the Supreme Court will have 
nothing to do. The only point they will consider is, what is 
really the effect of the existing legislation, State and National. It 
is easy to see, therefore, that the final decision of the Court will 
turn on one or two simple points. For example, they will have 
to decide whether the Federal Government is authorized, under 
the Constitution of the United States, to withdraw, and has actu- 
tually withdrawn, from the jurisdiction of the State Governments, 
subjects which, like that of usury, have been under the unques- 
tioned jurisdiction of the State Governments for more than a cen- 
tury, and were under that jurisdiction in unbroken succession 
before and since the Government, in its present form, was estab- 
lished. If this question be settled in the negative, then Judge 
Wallace’s decision will be overthrown, and the decision of 1872 
of the New York Court of Appeals will stand. In any case, our 
Legislature will lose no time, we hope, in repealing the obnoxious 
and useless penalty of the usury law. 

As a specimen of sound legislation on this subject, we call the 
attention of our State Legislature to the usury law passed by 
Congress for the District of Columbia. This statute, with very 
little modification, might be adopted and incorporated in our State 
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legislation, as has been recently done in the State of Massachu- 
setts, where the old usury laws have been superseded by a brief 
comprehensive enactment. The statute of the District of Columbia 
is as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That the rate of interest upon judg- 
ments or decrees, and upon the loan or forbearance of any money, goods, or 
things in action, shall continue to be six dollars upon one hundred dollars for 
one year, and after that rate for a greater or less sum, or for a longer or 
shorter time, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sxc. 2. And be it further enacted, That, in all contracts hereafter to be 
made, it shall be lawful for the pariies to stipulate or agree, in writing, that 
the rate of ten per cent. per annum, or any less sum, of interest shall be 
taken and paid upon every one hundred dollars of money loaned, or in any 
manner due and owing from any person or corporation in this District. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if any person or corporation in 
this District shall contract to receive a greater rate of interest than ten per 
cent. upon any contract in writing, or six per cent. upon any verbal con- 
tract, such person or corporation shall forfeit the whole of. said interest so 
contracted to be received, and shall be entitled only to recover the principal 
sum due to such person or corporation. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That it any person or corporation within 
the District of Columbia shall, directly or indirectly, take or receive any 
greater amount of interest than is provided for in this act, upon any contract 
or agreement whatever, it shall be lawful for the person, or his personal rep- 
resentative, or the corporation paying the same, to sue for and recover all the 
interest paid upon any such contrac{ or agreement from the person, or his 
personal representative, or from the corporation receiving such unlawful inter- 
est: Provided, That the suit to recover back such interest shall be brought 
within one year after such unlawful interest shall have been paid or taken. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That nothing in this act contained shall 
be construed to change the general laws in force, in relation to banking asso- 
ciations, organized under the act to provide a National currency, secured by a 
pledge of United States bonds, and to provide for the circulation and redemp- 
tion thereof, approved June 3, 1864. 








ECONOMIC SKETCHES. No. 1. 
FROM A FINANCIER’S NOTE BOOK. 


In a series of articles we purpose briefly to trace the 
history of political economy in the main features of its past 
development. Quesnay and Adam Smith were not the first 
inquirers into the causes of the wealth of nations. Doubtless in 
every age, in one way or another, the inhabitants of various 
countries have endeavored to ameliorate their physical or material 
condition, but they appear to have been wonderfully ignorant of 
the means for attaining the object. The Greeks, though not 
indifferent to riches, indulged far too much in esthetic idleness, and 
were forever looking for help from the State. In their opinion 
the Government was bound to feed them, and the problem with 
their statesmen was how they could best enrich the people with 
the property of the State, then regarded as common property. 
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The Romans never thought of the advantage of promoting 
National wealth. For a long time they gave themselves wholly 
to wars and conquests, and when Augustus introduced order and 
civilization into the empire, all that the people sought was an 
abundant distribution of food. The Roman statesmen did not 
descend into the study of industrial details. The economic 
value of such details was not understood. After the fall of 
the Roman Empire, and during the disorder caused by the irrup- 
tion of hordes of barbarians, no attempt was made to create or 
preserve wealth; but as the Italian cities, the birthplace of modern 
society, rose to wealth by their productive power, and grew rich 
by commerce and industry, the importance of manufactures and 
foreign trade began to dawn in the minds of political thinkers, and 
economic questions gradually rose nearer to their proper place in 
the estimation of the more enlightened statesmen and legislators 
of what may be called the renaissance period of financial and 
commercial science. 

At the revival of civilization in Europe, no country was more 
favored as to commerce and manufactures than Italy. Barbarism 
had not wholly rooted up the culture of ancient Rome. A pro- 
pitious climate and a fertile soil, even with an unskillful agriculture, 
furnished abundant sustenance for a numerous population. The 
more necessary arts and trades had no more disappeared than the 
old Roman municipalities. A prodtfctive coast fishery was a good 
school for seamen, and the navigation of an extended coast sup- 
plied, in a good degree, the want of better communications in the 
mterior. The vicinity of Greece, Asia Minor and Egypt, and the 
facility of communication by sea with those countries, secured’ to 
Italy considerable advantages for the trade of the East, a trade 
which formerly, though upon a smaller scale, had been carried on 
through Russia and by a northern route. With these advantages, 
Italy became necessarily conversant with those arts and manufac- 
tures which Greece has saved from ancient civilization. From the 
emancipation of the Italian cities by Otho the Great, a truth of 
which history offers ymany proofs received fresh confirmation, that 
liberty and industry are inseparable companions, though it may 
happen that one is born before the other. Where commerce and 
industry appear, we may be sure that liberty is not far off; where 
liberty unfurls her flag, it proves a sure harbinger of industry. 
For it is in the nature of things, that men who have achieved the 
possession of material and moral benefits, seek guarantees for the 
transmission of these benefits to their posterity; so, after having 
enjoyed liberty, they exert themselves earnestly to improve their 
moral and material condition as the natural impulse of freedom. 
For the first time since the fall of the free cities of antiquity, the 
Italian cities gave to the world the spectacle of free and rich 
communities. Cities and countries united their efforts for mutual 
advantage, and were greatly aided in their progress by the Crusades. 
The transportation of the Crusaders and their supplies not only 
promoted navigation, but stimulated the establishment of profitable 
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commercial relations with the East, the introduction of new man- 
ufactures, new processes, new inventions, and the knowledge of new 
sources of enjoyment. On the other hand, the oppression of the 
feudal system was to some extent modified, to the great benefit of 
free agriculture, and to the marked advantage of the cities. 

Previously even to Venice and Genoa, Florence won distinc- 
tion by its trade and its manufactures, and by its operations in 
money and exchange. From the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
its manufactures of silk and woolen goods were flourishing; the 
corporations which carried on those industries had their share in 
the government; the republic itself was formed under their influ- 
ence. The woolen manufacture employed no less than 200 fac- 
tories; 80,000 pieces of cloth, the raw material of which was 
imported from Spain, were manufactured there every year. Com- 
mon cloths were also imported into Florence, to the annual value 
of 300,000 gold florins from Spain, France, Belgium and Germany, 
which, after being dressed in her factories, were sent to the East. 
Florer.ce was the banker of all Italy, there being no less than 80 
banks. The State had a yearly income of 300,000 golden florins 
($5,000,000), and was richer in moneyed wealth than the con- 
temporary kingdoms of Naples and Arragon, and than Great 
Britain and Ireland at the time of Queen Elizabeth. 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Italy possessed all the 
elements of national prosperity. Her commerce and industry were 
greatly in advance of all other countries. Her agriculture and 
manufactures were models for imitation and emulation among 
other nations. Her roads and canals were the most perfect then 
existing in Europe. The civilized world is indebted to Italy for 
banks, for the compass, for improvements in naval construction, 
for bills of exchange, and for a multitude of valuable regulations 
and commercial laws, as well as for innumerfble municipal and 
political institutions. Her merchant marine and her navy were by 
far the most considerable in the Southern seas. The trade of the 
world was in her hands. The later progress of commerce and 
business was still unimportant in the Northern seas, and as yet 
trade did not, extend beyond the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 
Italy supplied all other countries with manufactured articles and 
superfluities as well as with tropical commodities, and received 
from them raw materials. She lacked only one thing to be what 
England became in later days, and in default of that one thing 
all the rest was lost; she lacked national unity, and the power 
which this unity gives. The cities and the lords of Italy did not 
regard themselves as members of one and the same body; they 
battled against and destroyed one another, as if they were inde- 
pendent powers. Besides those external contests, each commune 
was a prey to intestine struggles between democracy, aristocracy 
and monarchy. Those calamitous wars were stimulated, kept up 
and envenomed by the influence and the invasions of foreign 
powers, as well as by their domestic theocracy and its fulminations, 
which still divides each city into two hostile factions. 
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Italy achieved her own ruin; the history of her maritime 
power furnishes the evidence. From the eighth to the eleventh 
century Amalfi flourished in wealth and power. Her ships swarmed 
upon the seas, and her money circulated almost exclusively in 
Italy and in the East. The maritime code of Amalfi was in very 
high esteem, and, being regarded as among the best extant, it 
was adopted in all the ports of the Mediterranean. In the twelfth 
century this maritime power was destroyed by Pisa, which in turn 
fell beneath the power of Genoa, and Genoa, after a severe strug- 
gle, was compelled to yield to Venice. 

The fall of Venice shows also an indirect consequence of this 
narrow policy. It were an easy task for a league of the mari- 
time powers of Italy to have maintained Italian preponderance in 
Greece, in the Archipelago, in Asia Minor, and in Egypt. They 
might have enlarged and strengthened this ascendency, arrested 
the progress of the Turks and their piracies, and disputed 
with the Portuguese the new route to the Indies by the Cape 
of Good Hope. But, in the actual circumstances, Venice was 
reduced to her unaided strength, and was paralyzed, not only 
by the other Italian States, but by the neighboring European 
powers. The best statesmen saw that a well-organized league of 
the Italian continental powers could defend the independence of 
Italy against the greatest monarchies of the time. The estab- 
lishment of such a league was attempted in 1526, but in a 
moment of danger, and only for the purpose of temporary 
defense. The lukewarmness and treason of its members and 
its chiefs resulted in the growth of the Milanese, and the fall 
of the Tuscan republic. From that moment may be dated the 
decline of commerce and industry in Italy. Before as well as 
after that time Venjce had aimed to be an- independent nation. 
So long as she had to do only with the fragments of Italian 
nationality, or with defunct Greece, she could maintain, without 
serious trouble, her manufacturing and commercial supremacy along 
the shores of the Mediterranean and Black Seas. But when whole 
nations, full of vigor, appeared upon the political arena, it was 
discovered that Venice was but a city, and its government nothing 
more than a municipal aristocracy. Venice had indeed subjugated 
many islands and vast provinces, but she had always governed 
them as conquered countries; and each of her conquests, according 
to the testimony of history, had been a source of weakness and 
not of strength. The spirit to which Venice owed her grandeur 
had by the lapse of years been extinguished in the heart of the 
republic. Her power and her prosperity, the work of a patriotic 
and brave aristocracy, itself the product of an energetic democracy, 
jealous of its liberty, endured and increased, so long as this liberty 
retained its democratic energy, and so long as this energy was 
directed by the patriotism, wisdom and heroism of the aristocracy ; 
but in proportion as the aristocracy degenerated into a despotic 
oligarchy, extinguishing all liberty, all popular energy, the roots of 
that power and that prosperity dried up, though the limbs and the 
top of the tree continued for a time to flourish. 
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“A nation in a state of servitude,” says Montesquieu, “labors 
rather to preserve than to acquire. A free nation labors rather to 
acquire than to preserve.” To this just remark he might have 
added: “And if a nation thinks only of preserving, and never of 
acquiring, they are overtaken by ruin;” for a community which 
does not advance retrogrades, and must finally perish. Very far 
from extending their trade and making new discoveries, the 
Venetians had not even the sagacity to take advantage of the dis- 
coveries of the others. Deprived of their old trade with the East 
when the passage of the Cape of Good Hope was opened, they 
scarce admitted, much less admired, the discovery. What every- 
body saw, they refused to believe. And when they began to sus- 
pect the fatal consequences of the change to be accomplished, 
they tried to maintain the old, instead of taking their share in the 
benefit of the new route; they employed miserable intrigues to 
preserve and to acquire what they could only obtain by enterprise 
and courage applied to the new circumstances in which they were 
placed. And when, finally, they had lost everything, when the 
riches of India flowed into Cadiz and Lisbon, and not into their 
port, they betook themselves, like idlers and spendthrifts, to 
alchemy, and to the vain search after the fabled philosopher’s stone, 
which could transmute the baser metals into gold. 

When the Republic of Venice was in a condition of progress 
and prosperity, an enrollment in the Golden Book was considered 
as a reward for eminent services in commerce, industry, govern- 
ment, or in war; this honor was accessible, upon these terms, to 
foreigners, the most distinguished of the silk manufacturers, who 
emigrated from Florence, having obtained that favor. But the 
book was shut when people began to regard public distinctions 
and the public revenue as the hereditary patrimony of the patri- 
cians. Later, when the necessity of restoring an effete and degen- 
erate nobility was admitted, the book was again opened. Public 
services were no longer regarded as the principal titles to an 
inscription, but wealth and ancient origin. Under this policy the 
Golden Book fell into such discredit that it remained uselessly 
open for a century. 

If we should interrogate history as to the causes of the fall 
of that republic and its trade, the answer would be that the prin- 
cipal causes were the folly, inactivity, and want of energy in a 
degenerate aristocracy, the apathy of a nation sunk into the con- 
dition of servitude. The trade and the manufactures of Venice 
must have perished, even if the route by the Cape of Good Hope 
had never been discovered. 

The fall of Venice, as well as that of all the other Italian 
republics, is also explained by the want of national unity, by 
foreign preponderance, and by the establishment in Europe of 
vast, powerful, and compact nationalities. 

If we study specially the commercial policy of Venice, we 
perceive at once that the policy of modern manufacturing and 
commercial nations is, upon a large scale, or in national propor- 
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tions, little else than the adoption of the Venetian policy. Mari- 
time restrictions and import duties favored the ship-owners and 
manufacturers of the country; and we find that even then the 
tule prevailed of importing raw materials and exporting manu- 
factured products. 

It has been frequently asserted, in support of the principle of 
absolute free trade, that the fall of Venice was caused by com- 
mercial restrictions. This proposition contains a little truth mingled 
with much error. Whosoever studies without prejudice the history 
of that republic, will find that there, as in greater nations, inter- 
national trade, whether with or without restrictions, has proved 
advantageous or injurious to public power and prosperity, according 
to the peculiar circumstances of the time. 

Unfettered liberty of trade was the true policy of the republic 
in the first period of its elevation, for otherwise how could a 
hamlet of fishermen become a commercial emporium? If restric- 
tions became advantageous to Venice, it was after she had 
obtained a certain degree of power and wealth; for by them she 
attained her manufacturing and commercial supremacy. Restrictions 
became injurious after she had reached this ascendency; for they 
removed all rivalry between her citizens and those of foreign 
countries, and thus destroyed the stimulus to excellence and 
industry. It was therefore not the establishment of such restrictions, 
it was rather the abuse of them after they had ceased to be 
applicable, which was prejudicial to the Venetians. 

Moreover, the selfish policy left out of view the great 
hereditary monarchies. Although maintaining rule over provinces 
and islands, Venice was still but an Italian city; she had 
encountered in her growth only other cities of Italy, and 
her exclusive commercial policy could only extend so long. as it 
remained unchecked by more powerful nations. When this event 
began to be realized, Venice could only preserve her supremacy 
by placing herself at the head of the whole of Italy, and extending 
her commercial policy over the whole peninsula. It was not 
possible to maintain for a very long period any system embracing 
the commercial supremacy of a single city, however skillfully 
devised, as against all other nations. 

The example of Venice, so far as it can be invoked against 
the selfish system, proves only this, neither more nor less, that 
an isolated city or a small State, as against great empires, 
cannot apply or maintain beneficially that system, and that a 
power having once, by the help of restrictions, attained manu- 
facturing and commercial ascendency, must return to the principle 
of free trade as soon as it becomes safe to do so. 

We meet in this as in all discussions upon this subject of 
international free trade, a confusion of ideas, productive of grave 
mistakes. Commercial liberty is spoken of in the same terms as 
religious and civil liberty. The friends and champions of liberty 
in general, regarding themselves as the defenders of liberty under 
all its forms and names, rally to the defense of liberty of trade, 
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making no distinction between the liberty of comestic trade and 
that of international trade; both of which, in their essence and 
in their results, differ widely from each other. For if restraints 
upon internal trade are but in a very few cases compatible with 
individual liberty, the highest degree of individual liberty sometimes’ 
co-exists with heavy restrictions in foreign trade. It has even 
been contended that foreign commerce wholly free may lead to 
national servitude, as was illustrated in the history of Poland. In 
support of these principles, Montesquieu says: “It is in free 
countries that men engaged in foreign trade encounter innumerable 
obstacles; they are never less hampered by laws than in countries 
not free.” Without discussing these theories, we conclude that 
the rise and fall of the Italian cities teaches us that wealth and 
power follow enterprise and industry, intelligence and freedom. 
As soon as the Italian republics ceased to surpass in these qualities 
the rest of Europe, the star of their ascendency began to decline. 








REAL ESTATE AND THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 


THE LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETIES OF CANADA. 


The report of these societies for 1874 has just been published. 
From the summary of this document in the Monetary Times, we 
find that in Ontario the societies held assets to the value of 
$ 14,082,380, and in Quebec those societies which reported (only 
the societies of Ontario being compelled to do so) held assets of 
$2,147,027. We thus see that an aggregate of $ 16,229,407 is 
embarked in these companies in the two larger Provinces alone. 
In 1867, at the time of the union of the Provinces, the total 
assets of these Associations were less than $4,500,000. The assets 
in 1870 were $6,633,292;°in 1871, $8,392,957; in 1872, 
$ 9,225,437; in 1873, $ 10,954,482; and in 1874, $ 16,229,407. 

In 1873 there were returns from twenty-three different com- 
panies; last year (1874) the number which reported was thirty- 
three. Four new companies were organized in 1872, two in 1873, 
and one, “The Credit Foncier of Lower Canada,” last year. The 
increase in their assets has been 144°75 per cent. during the five 
years mentioned. Of their liabilities, about $11,000,000 are due 
to their own shareholders and only $5,000,000 to the public, and 
the whole of their assets, except $750,000, is invested in real 
estate, the value of which is $35,000,000, or more than double 
the mortgages upon it. As a result of this prosperity and good 
management, the stock of the companies, for the most part, sells 
at high prices. That of the Canada Permanent commands 16s, 
and the Freehold and Western Canada about 140. 

According to the report, none of these Associations appear to 
have paid their shareholders less than eight per cent., whilst ten 
is a common dividend, and in one case g per cent., and a bonus 
of 3 per cent. additional, was paid. 
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The progress and present position of the Canadian Loan and 
Savings Societies would be best understood by a comparative 
statement, showing their position in 1872, 1873 and 1874. But, 
on account of the recent legislation, the official reports are made 
‘up this year somewhat differently from those of former years. We 
can only give, therefore, a detailed comparative statement of assets 
and liabilities for 1874: 


LIABILITIES, 31 DECEMBER, 1874. 


CNOMNNENER s aoccisneess cass csowscudedincdetecann $8,042,157 70 
PCCUMINAINEE EOE 5 oa 5c cn ccinosn dnescoes.cssesccs 1,067,634 15 
Reserved fund ......... SP desSssas Senecaos soccocs 1,330,462 45 
Dividends declared and unpaid.........--.---..- 291,949 03 
Profit on accumulating stock........-.......-... 176,070 55 
Contingent fund and unappropriated profits. ..... 160,542 20 
AMES bi SIGN IB oo oc didccciicccincsdncdcaees dees acse $ 11,074,816 08 
DOME ocd cicdbhedcsamap seas necdeuncdscccunccec 4,614,812 82 
Debentures payable in Canada..............--.- —_—- 
“ MINE his aieisinin anne asiie 19,992 78 
Interest on deposits and debentures....-........ 147,352 92 
IND 0 RUINS ong conic does cess ccccncacuscceos 311,753 66 
CRDES BRUNE co wind tasesc Kdscceisscsiidcascecas 60,679 71 
Eabeinies 10) 10: PORE coe cses bis cosaicses cccssicsanwasns cass 5:154,591 89 
ORR nsc/catis cccsusancoteceneccaalinsecccanssiciemces cau san aaeeeen ae 


Of the liabilities to shareholders, the portion due by Ontario 
companies is $9,310,806, and for those of Quebec $ 1,764,009, 
and of the amounts due the public, the proportion is $4,771,573 
to $383,018; the number of companies which reported being 
twenty-five for Ontario and eight for the sister province. During 
the year the capital increased $ 1,665,876, and the deposits from 
$ 2,869,381 to $4,614,812. This increase in deposits is the more 
noteworthy from the financial depression of the past year. The 
public favor which has attended these Associations is, perhaps, 
due in part to the higher rates of interest they offered for deposits. 

The assets held by the companies were reported as follows: 


ASSETS, 31 DECEMBER, 1874. 





Loans on real estate........----.- ss20s-00 0-00 $ 15,041,858 04 
- “ Dominion, city, town, etc., security.... 29,635 16 
« to shareholders on stock ..........---.- 311,346 76 
« otherwise secured... ... s..052 cc00 cece oe 86,983 16 
Bindi ith OU son os snccncsiccisjssne cesscncnse nave soan= 5. SR eee te 
Real estate owned .....--..... +--+ +--+ 2-02-00 124,260 58 
Dominion and municipal security .............. 115,387 00 
School section securities ......---..--.--..----- 800 00 
Office furniture ......+- 2202 -+ +--+ 22222 eee- eee 13,933 28 
CaO OM BODE oo5 ccs cccs cncses cxs Sscccccseses 33,454 15 
Cash in banks...... 2020 2022 oes ee cece ne ceceee 306,299 45 
Other property .....-----------------2-+------ 160,450 39 
Property owned in all. 1... 2.2.2. 20- ee eeee cece cone tee e ne cone $759,584 85 


wenn cece cece cons cone cece cone cnee cece ee cone wees cons $ 16,229,407 97 
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RAILROAD TRANSIT FROM THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TO THE SEA-BOARD. 


One of the many probiems that have been raised for solution on 
this continent during the recent railroad mania is that of opening, 
for the teeming products and growing business of the vast basin 
of the Mississippi, an easy communication with the Atlantic sea- 
board. Long before’ the successful extension of our railroad 
system this problem was recognized; and to the attempts to solve 
it is in part due the early development of the magnificent canal 
system of New York, Pennsylvania and the other States. To 
the same fruitful cause we owe the five or six great railway 
routes, which with their trunk lines form a connected net-work 
of 18,000 miles of railroad, and 20,000 miles of navigable water. 
In view of the prodigious activity of our interior production 
these vast earnings are not surprising. The rivers and sail- 
roads which carry on this commerce minister to the wants of ten 
millions of people, traversing the territory of sixteen rich, populous 
States, containing 1,000,000 square miles, and more than 200 
towns and cities, of which, at least, twenty-five are important 
centers of financial and industrial growth, and have a population 
of 20,000 and upward. Even on the Upper Ohio alone the ton- 
nage in steamers, barges and bvats, surpasses the aggregate of the . 
tonnage of New York, and the interior trade of the Ohio River 
is computed to exceed in value the whole foreign commerce of 
the United States. With this stupendous system of internal traffic 
increasing every year, it is no wonder that our through routes have 
more business than they can do, and to the great commercial 
highways now in existence we shall, no doubt, add others. The 
activity of railroad extension is even now agitating new projects. 

A suggestive paper on this subject was lately read before the 
New York Cheap Transportation Association by Mr. Richard P. 
Morgan, Sr., one of the oldest of our civil engineers. The com- 
munication has the more value from the fact that the writer was 
one of the first. projectors of the Hudson River Railroad. Some 
points in the address are worth placing on record. Mr. Morgan 
said that as cheap transportation had been generally discussed, he 
would only refer to such facts as had a direct bearing upon the 
construction, and prospects, and working of a railroad built on 
correct mechanical principles, and managed under a system _ better 
adapted to command the trade of the Far West. He said that 
his knowledge of the country bordering on the Mohawk and 
Hudson Valleys enabled him to lay before the Association some 
important facts which bore on the question of rendering New 
York’s natural advantages available at the present time, and thus 
insuring the future of the city. 
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“* Easy access to the great Western States originated,” he said, 
“with the Erie Canal, whereby the Hudson River was connected 
with the lakes, and for a long period any diversion of the immense 
and rapidly increasing trade of the Mississippi Valley seemed 
impossible. The long winters, however, of this climate, by closing 
the navigation of the canal and lakes during half the year, have 
enabled railroads, even with all their imperfections and abuses, to 
place the other Atlantic cities nearly on the same footing as New 
York in relation to the internal commerce of the Western States ; 
and as the center of the surplus productions of the Mississippi 
Valley has receded, the people have discovered that the Mississippi 
presents better opportunities for reducing the cost of transportation 
to the sea-board than do the railroad companies. By the improve- 
ments in the navigation of the Mississippi River now in contem- 
plation, and for which the General Government have made a 
liberal appropriation, it is anticipated that tow-boats from St. 
Louis to New Orleans can convey a bushel of wheat for five 
cents, while the minimum price by railroad to Eastern sea-ports, 
even at the present time, when competition has had its full influ- 
ence, is nearly three times as much. It is true that the natural 
center of business is 250 miles north of St. Louis, but it is the 
same distance west of Chicago. 

“New York now is barely on a par with Philadelphia and 
Baltimore in railroad facilities, although these cities are separated 
from the Western States by huge mountains, crossed by these 
railroads over long grades of more than a hundred feet to the 
mile, and subject to crooked routes, with very objectionable curves. 
Heavy grades, however, when confined to only one section of a 
long railroad line, while elsewhere they are favorable, do not add 
so much to the cost of transportation as might be supposed, and 
with a saving of ninety miles in distance out of nine hundred, as is 
the case with Baltimore, there is a great compensation, particularly 
where competition exists only with railroads having numerous grades 
of forty or fifty feet in the mile, which is the case with all the princi- 
pal through lines between Chicago and New York now in operation. 

“Tt is, however, a remarkable fact, that a railroad can be 
located from the Mississippi River to New York, with no grades 
ascending eastward exceeding fifteen feet to the mile. On a grade 
of fifteen feet to the mile, a thirty-five ton engine, at the same 
cost, can haul forty-three loaded cars westward,—a natural advantage 
which can hardly be too highly appreciated. ‘To arrive, however, 
at what is mechanically practicable in operating railroads, it is 
necessary to discriminate between the circumstances affecting an 
independent line extending from the center of Iowa to the city 
of New York, 1,200 miles in length, under the control of one 
corporation, and a line made up by several railroad companies, 
each having its particular local interests to sustain. The data 
usually quoted to determine the average cost of transportation on 
railroads are derived from reports of the expenses incurred on 
such roads with a mixed traffic of freight and passengers, and all 
the unavoidable irregularities of local business. 
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“Qn an extensive road like the one proposed, every train 
going eastward would have a maximum load corresponding with 
the power of the large engines employed. On the other hand, on 
ordinary railroads, trains do not average more than half the num- 
ber of cars composing their maximum loads. 

“The running expenses of a train of twenty-five cars carrying 
ten tons each, which can be drawn by engines of thirty-five tons 
over grades of forty feet to the mile, is fully estimated at $25 
for a hundred miles. On steel rails, with tracks exclusively for 
freight, moved at a speed not exceeding twelve miles an hour, the 
maintenance of way and all other collateral expenses, under good 
management, will not be more than the direct running expenses, 
and therefore the total cost of transporting 250 tons 100 miles, 
would be $50, or $500 from Chicago to New York, equal to 
$2 a ton, or less than six cents for a bushel of wheat. These 
cars, however, as western-bound freight is only one-fourth of the 
tonnage going eastward, must return with seventy-five tons, so that 
the average load for the round trip would be only 156 tons, and 
the cost for sixty pounds of freight would be nearly ten cents. 
On a grade of fifteen feet to the mile, a thirty-five ton engine at 
the same cost can haul forty-three loaded cars, and the average 
load on the round trip would be 269 tons, instead of 156 tons on 
a forty-foot grade. Hence 269 tons can be carried 1,000 miles 
for $500, and a bushel of wheat for 5% cents. 

“The expenses of handling sixty pounds of freight at the 
western termini ought not to exceed half a cent, therefore the 
total cost of transporting a bushel of wheat from Chicago to New 
York need not exceed six cents. The additional charges in estab- 
lishing rates would, of course, depend on the amount of business 
and the distance over which the freight would be carried. 

“ There are no precise data from which the proposed road can 
be estimated, but with charges less than one-third of the ordinary 
prices it would be very large. Of the 50,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and corn annually shipped from the Mississippi Valley to New 
York and the Eastern States for home consumption, and the 
74,000,000 bushels shipped to foreign countries, it is very certain 
that at least one-fourth of it would pass over the line in question. 
Thirty-one million bushels of grain, therefore, and an equal amount 
of other freight, would be shipped eastward, and one-fourth as 
much moved westward, or equal to 77,500,000 bushels as con- 
stituting the whole amount of freight exported from the country 
west of Chicago, and from the vicinity or surrounding country of 
one-fifth only of the 1,200 miles. Assuming that on the remaining 
four-fifths of the road an equal amount would be received, the 
total gross receipts at the same rates would be equal to 155,000,000 
busheis of wheat, four cents profit would be paid, or $6,200,000, 
and the total charge for the transportation of sixty pounds of 
freight from Chicago to New York would be ten cents. In addi- 
tion, however, to Di canes net earnings on freight, $ 3,100,000 
from passengers must be taken into the account, being usually 
one-third of the whole earnings, making up a total of $9,300,000.” 
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From this estimate Mr. Morgan figured the net annual earn- 
ings of such a road to be seven per cent. interest, and a surplus 
of $00, ooo, and said: “ These remarkable results depend on no 
doubtful innovations, but on facts of daily experience. Steel rails have 
been satisfactorily tested, and the benefit of separating the freight 
and passenger traffics is universally acknowledged. There are, never- 
theless, mechanical improvements quite practicable that promise a 
still further saving, and which, when weil proved, may be made 
available; and it may, therefore, be interesting to allude to the 
notorious disproportion in the weight of empty cars and their loads 
under the present railroad system. An ordinary freight car is 
nearly as heavy as its full load, and eighty per cent. heavier than 
its average load. The usual weight of an empty car is 19,000 
pounds. Its allotted full load 20,000 pounds. This error in con- 
struction originated in the necessity of guarding against the effects 
experienced on tracks not sufficiently ballasted, and of high 
velocities, inherent to badly managed railroads. It is asserted by 
intelligent car mariacturers that the dead or non-paying weight 
may be reduced from 19,000 to 12,000 pounds, when run upon 
well-built roads, and the speed invariably maintained below twelve 
or fifteen miles per hour. This would save $ 1,344,000 per annum, 
and add the same amount to the earnings of the road.” 

After noticing the fact that a car had been built and was now 
running between Boston and Lowell that carried twice its own 
weight, Mr. Morgan said: “ Economy is the key to railroad prog- 
ress; there are other very great sources of economy in the 
construction and equipment of railroads which will be gradually 
developed. The construction of the proposed railroad, if well- 
conducted, has within itself every element of success. With an 
organization for the purpose, so constituted as to guarantee the 
faithful and honest disbursement of its capital, which I believe to 
be practicable, money subscribed will be well invested, and, purely 
for this object, its bonds would be unsurpassed as a perfect and 
permanent security.” 

We do not wish to suggest the probability that any notable 
enlargement of our railroad net-work is desirable, or likely for 
some time to come. The country must be content to recover 
from the excessive efforts of railroad construction, and from the 
financial exhaustion which these efforts have left behind them. In 
the year 1869, we built 4,953 miles of railroad; in 1870, 5,690; 
in 1871, 7,670; and in 1872, 6,167. Altogether, since the war, 
we have built 28,000 miles of railroad, or more than was con- 
structed, during the same time, throughout the whole of Europe. 
The vast amount of floating capital, which has thus been convert- 
ed into fixed forms, has. depleted the money market, and crip- 
pled our national resources. Still the work of railroad extension 
is in a wholesome state of activity. Last year we built 1,940 
miles of new railroad, and this year the amount will, in all prob- 
ability, be large. 





THE SUEZ CANAL. ° 


THE SUEZ CANAL AND ITS RELATIONS TO COM- 
MERCE. 


In the United States we have numerous reasons for looking 
with interest on the progress of the Suez Canal. Not only is it 
disturbing the trade with India, but it is likely hereafter to make 
still more profound changes*in the old routes of traffic with the 
Orient, for which trade we are competing by our Pacific rail- 
roads, and which has never ceased to enrich every nation that 
has contrived to share in its control. The annual meeting of the 
Suez Canal Company was held at Paris on the 29th July. It is 
now nineteen years since the concession of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
which organized the Company. 

The receipts of the year were 26,726,144 francs; those of the 
first half-year of 1875, 16,010,060, or at the rate of over 
$6,400,000 per annum. The expenses of the canal for repairs, 
&c., were 17,900,000 francs. This includes a reserve made as a 
fund (annually increasing) for the purchase of new working material 
and for future improvements. A larger dividend to the share- 
holders than the five per cent. now being paid would be practicable 
but for the heavy interests the Canal had to carry during the 
long years of opposition and delay, and which it still carries on 
its mortgages. A funding process is going on. 

Tie annual receipts of the transit only have been since the 
opening : 

Years. Francs. Dollars. 
5,159,327 1,031,865 


8,993-732 1,798,746 
3,281,518 


4:579, 463 
24,859,383 4,971,876 


The movement from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea has 
been: 


Years. . Gross Tonnage. 


654,915 
1,142,200 


1,744,481 
2,( 85,072 


2,423,672 


For the first half of the present year, 822 ships are reported with 
a gross tonnage of 1,546,060 tons. The net tonnage amounted to 
436,609 in 1870, producing to the Company 5,048,944 francs; in 
1874 it reached 1,631,640, producing 24,748,900 francs. The 
difficulty in keeping open a route so increasingly used by very 
large steamers cannot be small. Sir John Hawkins, once the con- 
sulting engineer of the Khedive, expressed the opinion that the 
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accumulation of silt against the western pier was not in the outset 
sufficiently provided against, through want of funds. Dredging 
had been required in 1874 in the outer harbor to the amount of 
450,000 cubic metres. The west jetty here has received extension 
and repairs requiring more than 7,000 concrete blocks of not less 
than twenty tons each. Dredging through the harbor and the 
canal has been done to the amount of more than a million of 
cubic metres (the metre being 1%4 of our yard). Some injured 
parts of the line have been walled with stone from the quarries of 
Ismailia and Suez, and the buoys are being replaced by those of 
more durable quality. The creation of the canal seems certainly 
to have necessitated the lengthening and deepening of the ships of 
the great companies using it. Several steamers have just been 
considerably lengthened. The Whampoa and the Atlanta have a 
draught of 7.32 metres and 7.39 metres. The canal was thrown 
open to international commerce in the month of December, 
1869, since when, up to April 1st, 1875, 5,236 vessels made the 
transit, 2,863 passing through from the Mediterranean, and 2,373 
from the Red Sea. The difference arose from colliers, which left 
Port Said, but proceeded no further than Ismailia. 

Out of the 5,236 vessels passed, there were but 238 sailing 
vessels. This is due to the perilous navigation of the Red Sea, 
exposed to sudden squalls, while it abounds in dangerous coral 
reefs. During the first month of its operation but 10 vessels 
passed, but the first quarter of 1875 enumerates 455. The yearly 
number of vessels was in 1870, 489; in 1871, 763; in 1872, 1,082; 
in 1873, 1,173; and in 1874, 1,264. Great Britain was represented 
by 3,602 vessels; France, 416; Austria, 303; Italy, 254; Turkey, 
131; Holland, 123; Egypt, 100; Germany, 95; Spain, 63; Russia, 
36; Portugal, 22; Denmark, 17; Sweden, 15; the United States, 
10; Belgium, 9; Greece, 7; Japan, 4; Burmah, 3; and Peru, 
Tunis, and Zanzibar, 1 each. 

The small share accorded to the American flag is due, first, to 
the fact that our trade from the East is chiefly in teas, which 
England also still receives almost exclusively by clippers ; secondly, 
the Pacific railroads convey a large portion of our imports from 
China via San Francisco, while small consignments of indigo and 
silk come to us via Suez and J.ondon in British bottoms. 

The canal dues have been considerably modified since the open- 
ing in 1869. Up to 1st July, 1873, 10 francs per ton were charged 
on the ship’s register tonnage, and the dues were reckoned on the 
British gross register tonnage thence to the 29th April, 1874. -Since 
that date the dues have been brought back to the net tonnage, 
taking the new British register ton for a basis. To compensate 
the company for this “ Moorson system” of measurement, an extra 
tax of 3 francs per ton has been granted it, to be charged up to 
the time the annual net tonnage shall have reached 2,200,000 
tons, when the extra tax is to be reduced by half a franc, and 
so on half a franc for every 100,000 tons additional, till 2,600,000 
tons per annum are reached, when the extra tax will cease to be 
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collected. This extra task dves not apply to men-of-war and 
military transports, which pay 10 francs only, and the canal is 
extensively used for the transportation of troops. The number of 
soldiers forwarded by the various nations holding possessions in 
the East has been the following: Great Britain, 81,102 men; 
Turkey, 74,738; France, 30,213; Holland, 12,371; Spain, 5,698; 
Portugal, 2,247 ; total, 206,369. These troops have been principally 
forwarded on board of chartered transports, the number of men- 
of-war passed having been but 128. In the pilgrimage traffic is a 
valuable source of incorne. 

During 1870 4,671 pilgrims traveled over this route; but there 
were 10,798 forwarded during the first quarter of 1875, against 
10,483 in all the preceding year. The Company does not expect 
the number of pilgrims to exceed between 10,000 and 12,000 
annually on an average. 

The ordinary passenger traffic is reported as follows: 1869, 
5° passengers; 1870, 5,844; 1871, 9,554; 1872, 9,896; 1873, 
10,169 ; 1874, 16,573; January rst to April 1st, 1875, 4,280; total, 
56,366. 

The aggregate of all classes of passengers through the. canal 
for the year 1874 was over 73,000, and for the first half of the 
year 1875 nearly 48,000. Hence it appears that since the canal 
was opened it has carried 307,779 passengers. 

The dividend earned for the shareholders is about 5 per cent. 
Two years ago the shares stood below 60, but they now range 
above 130, so that they are worth more than twice as much as 
in 1873. 


EXTENSION OF THE USE OF CHECKS. 
THE LONDON CHEQUE BANK. 


In a former number of the BANKER’s MaGazineE (see. vol. viii, 
page 315) we gave some account of the Cheque Bank which had 
then been recently established in London. It has had more suc- 
cess than was anticipated. As we explained, it has a somewhat 
novel character, but the principles on which it is founded are evi- 
dently in harmony with the spirit of the age. Its chief feature is 
the sale of checks to its customers, in a form combining an 
ordinary check with those of a certificate of deposit or post-office 
money order. The Chairman of the Company, Mr. George Wode- 
house Currie, at its general annual meeting, stated that the busi- 
ness had been moderately successful, but remarked: “The first 
year’s working of a system so novel can only be considered as 
preliminary and tentative. Profit cannot be expected, and all we 
could hope to attain was to get our system widely known and 
recognized, and the nature of its advantages understood.” He 
also made the following explanations of the method adopted by 
this institution, which is doubtless doing much to extend the use 
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of checks in England, though it is probably less adapted to this 
country: 

“The Cheque Bank offers the means of paying the smallest 
sums by means of crossed cheques payable to order. These cheques 
not only prevent the risk of carrying gold and bank-notes about 
the person, and of keeping them in shops and in private dwell- 
ings, but they afford, by the indorsement of the person who 
receives them, a proof of payment, and by the counterfoil a ready 
and complete record of all transactions. ‘But the advantages and 
the novelty of Cheque Bank cheques by no means stop at this 
point. We have not only provided the means of extending the 
advantages of payment by crossed cheques to small transactions, 
but we have provided what never existed before—an indefeasible 
instrument of currency, which, when completed at will by the sig- 
nature of the holder, is received everywhere and by everybody as 
cash, even when the drawer is a stranger, wholly unknown. As 
no Cheque Bank cheque can be obtained from the Bank until the 
maximum amount for which it can be filled up, and which is 
stamped on its face, has been deposited, cheques on this bank dif- 
fer from those on all others in this most important particular— 
that they are certain to be paid on presentation. No inquiry into 
the means or standing of the person who draws them is neces- 
sary; they can be taken in payment, and can pass from one hand to 
another, with the same confidence, because they have the same un- 
doubted value, as a Bank of England note for the same amount. 

“ Another most important peculiarity of Cheque Bank cheques 
remains to be noticed. Ordinary cheques must be presented imme- 
diately, or as soon as possible, after they are received. If an 
ordinary cheque is not so presented in due course, as it is called, 
the responsibility and risk of non-payment fall on the holder. 
Although a balance sufficient to meet it may exist at the time of 
drawing in the hands of the banker, there is nothing to. prevent 
its being drawn out shortly afterward by another cheque, and the 
only security to the holder lies in instant presentation. A Cheque 
Bank cheque, which necessarily represents an actual deposit of 
cash of an equivalent or a larger amount, may remain in circula- 
tion, may pass from hand to hand, or may be locked up in a 
drawer for any length of time, with the absolute certainty that, 
after.no matter how long an interval, it must be paid when pre- 
sented, because the money provided to meet it can only be with- 
drawn by the production of that identical instrument. As to the 
manner in which the funds so provided are employed, all the 
balances received by the Cheque Bank from its customers are 
employed in one way, and (subject to a permission to invest in 
the three per cent. securities of the British Government) in one 
way only. They are deposited with the bankers in London and 
the Provinces in relation with the Cheque Bank, and the interest 
paid by the bankers on these deposits, for which the Cheque Bank 
itself pays no interest, is the source of its profit. The Cheque Bank, 
by this restriction, limits itself to a very low rate of profit on its 
balances; but it not only provides absolute security, in su far as 
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that it is made to depend on the united solvency of the best 
banks in the kingdom, backed by the security of its own guaranty 
fund in three per cent. consols, but it provides against the possi- 
bility of danger from panic and from a run on it in times of dis- 
trust and difficulty. This, in a few words, is the system of the 
Cheque Bank. ‘The soundness and utility of it are, I think, appar- 
ent, and it has been stamped by the cordial approval of some of 
the shrewdest thinkers in the country, and by the countenance 
and support of the Bank of England, and of a great number of 
leading bankers, many of whom were at first inclined to look 
upon it with hostility and suspicion. The Cheque Bank does not 
pretend to enter into competition with other existing banks. It is 
based on a new system, and, as it offers advantages hitherto 
unknown, it looks entirely to new and untried sources of profit. 
It looks forward to becoming a universal bank for small transac- 
tions, not only in London and the country, but abroad and all 
over the world. If it had been opened with branches everywhere, 
the expense would have been so enormous as to have deferred 
indefinitely any hope of profit, but by the course adopted it has 
agencies all over the country in the existing banks. Of these 
banks, 984, including branches, receive and hold money on our 
account, while a number of them, constantly increasing, act still 
more directly as our agents, by holding our cheque-books to sell 
for immediate delivery.” 

As hinted above, the principle of the Cheque Bank is less 
adapted to the wants of this country than to those of European 
nations. There are many reasons for this. Among them, we may 
mention the much greater development which has been given to 
the use of ordinary bank checks in the United States. Probably 
there is no one point in which a greater contrast is offered 
between the development of our system of banking and of the 
English, German and French systems, than this of the more rapid 
growth of the use of checks. We use checks so freely in our 
payments, all over the country, and we have been so long accus- 
tomed to their use, that it is hard for many of us to realize the 
fact that, in France, Germany, and even in England, outside of 
London, the check system, until a late period, was in a very 
crude and imperfectly developed condition. 

Another reason is connected with the large volume of bank- 
notes which have always been employed in this country. The 
bank-note circulation of Great Britain is much smaller, in propor- 
tion to the volume of the business done, than that of the United 
States, or, indeed, of any country in Continental Europe. Such 
facilities for economizing currency as are supplied by the English 
Cheque Bank, would be less likely to be popular in those coun- 
tries than in England. By parity of reasoning, the Cheque Bank 
system would be still less likely to succeed in this country. The 
wants which it aims to meet have been already supplied by the 
greater expansion of our banking system, whose development, on 
the mercantile side, has long been more active than that of the 
chief systems of European banking. 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES. 


In the recent discussions in regard to resumption we have 
heard a great deal about the foreign exchanges, and some of our 
readers may wish to know more about them. We give the follow- 
ing explanatory extract from Goschen’s “ Foreign Exchanges,” which 
is the best work on this subject in our language. In this country 
our foreign commerce amounts to some 1,200 millions of dollars a 
year, or nearly four millions a day. To carry on this commerce a 
vast amount of bills are needful, and the management of these 
bills constitutes a large part of the transactions which are in view 
when we speak of the foreign exchanges. Besides this class of 
bills there are bills drawn agains: securities, of which a larger 
amount are passing across the Atlantic just now than for some 
time past. Probably, on an average, 8 to 12 millions of dollars 
of bills at least are created each day by our foreign exchanges, as 
the movement of the same goods often gives rise to two or more 
bills of exchange. The following are Mr. Goschen’s remarks in the 
first chapter of the book above referred to: 

The phrase “Foreign Exchanges” is in itself vague and 
ambiguous, being more frequently used to express the rates at 
which the exchanges in question are effected than the exchanges 
themselves—the prices rather than the transactions. When it is 
said in technical phraseology that the exchanges are rising or 
falling, or that the exchanges are at specie point, allusion is made 
to the fluctuations in the terms on which bargains are made 
between buyers and sellers of foreign bills. However, before we 
treat the subject in this sense of the phrase—that is to say, as 
denoting the rates at which exchanges take place—it is necessary 
to examine the subject-matter of the exchange itself, and to realize 
distinctly what it is that is bought or sold, transferred or given in 
exchange. When the transaction takes a practical form, foreign 
bills—that is to say, bills on foreign countries—constitute this 
subject-matter, but a less technical explanation can be given. That 
which forms the subject of exchange is a debt owing by a 
foreigner and payable in his own country, which is transferred by 
the creditor or claimant for a certain sum of money to a third 
person, who desires to receive money in that foreign country, . 
probably in order to assign it over to a fourth person in the same 
place, to whom he in his turn may be indebted. The opera- 
tion which takes place is put very clearly by Mr. Mill in the 
following passage :— 

“A merchant in England, A, has exported English com- 
modities, consigning them to his correspondent, B, in France. 
Another merchant in France, C, has exported French commodities, 
suppose of equivalent value, to a merchant, D, in England. It 
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is evidently unnecessary that B in France should send money to 
A in England, and that D in England should send an equal 
sum Of money to C in France. The one debt may be applied to 
the payment of the other, and the double cost and risk of carriage 
be thus saved. A draws a bill on B for the amount which B owes 
to him; D, having an equal amount to pay in France, buys this 
bill from A and sends it to C, who, at the expiration of the 
number of days which the bill has to run, presents it to B for 
payment. Thus the debt due from France to England, and the 
debt due from England to France, are both paid without sending 
an ounce of gold or silver from one country to the other.” 

This explanation, -however, involves the idea of the transaction 
being carried out by the instrumentality of an actual bill of 
exchange, which, at the present stage of the inquiry, it is better 
to ignore altogether. It will be found more convenient to treat 
the transaction, in the first instance, as a simple exchange of 
debts and claims, without considering the instruments by which it 
is accomplished. In its most general form the case may be’ stated 
as follows :— 

As the result of international commerce, a certain portion of 
the community has become indebted to merchants in foreign 
countries; and in order to save trouble, risk, and expense of 
sending coin, it seeks out another portion of the community to 
whom a similar amount is owing by the identical foreign countries 
in question, and buying up these debts, assigns them over in pay- 
ment to its own foreign creditors. And if the aggregate sums 
owing by any two countries to each other were absolutely equal— 
that is to say, equal in amount, coincident as to the period fixed 
for settlement, and payable, too, in an equal or identical currency— 
there would be no difficulty of any kind in determining the 
equivalent which the purchasers of such claims would pay to the 
sellers. It would simply be a sum equal to, or rather identical 
with, that which is payable abroad under the transferred claims. 
The amount held by the sellers and required, too, at the same time, 
there would be no cause in operation to vary the price, and there 
would be no fluctuations in the rates of foreign exchanges. In 
technical language, they would always remain at par. But, con- 
versely, we arrive at the point which forms the essence of the 
present discussion; the fluctuations which actually take place in 
the foreign exchanges are at once the necessary result and the 
certain index of the inequalities which exist in the indebtedness of 
different countries, inequalities either in the amount of their 
liabilities or in the time within which payment must be made, or 
in the relation of the currency of one country to that of another. 

It might have seemed easier to have explained the exchanges 
in question as exchanges between difterent currencies, as of sover- 
eigns against francs, or of florins against dollars; the more so, as 
practically this is the shape which actual transactions generally 
assume. But if the definition had been thus limited, a most 
important, and indeed essential feature would have been over- 
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looked ; that is to say, that though one system of coinage were 
adopted for all countries, claims on foreign countries would 
nevertheless vary in price, and would still be either at a premium 
or at a discount, according as there happened to be at any 
moment a greater or less demand on the part of such as desired 
to transmit funds abroad as compared with the supply offered by 
such as had outstandings abroad which they were entitled to draw 
in. For this is the first cause of what is generally spoken of as 
the rise and fall of foreign exchanges. 

On some particular day, or through a given season, a large 
amount is required to be sent abroad in payment of debts; 
England, let us say, is heavily indebted to France, and the time 
has arrived for payment. At this time, however, it happens that 
in the opposite branch of trade, that which results in France being 
indebted to England, fewer transactions have taken place, and thus 
there are comparatively few who have amounts standing to their 
credit in Paris which they might transfer to those who have to 
remit; in other words, adopting the language of merchants, there 
are few who have bills upon France. The consequence is, that 
there is great competition for these few bills; those who do not 
bid high enough for them will either have to go through all the 
trouble of packing, insuring, and dispatching gold, or else will not 
punctually meet their engagements. Thus, those who have the bills 
to sell are able to obtain more than the actual par value for them. 
In consideration of their having a given sum already at a spot 
where it is required by another, and whither the latter must convey 
it himself at some expense if they do not cede it to him, they are 
able to secure for themselves the whole of the benefit, which, if 
the exchanges were at par (that is to say, if the indebtedness of 
the two countries were equal), would be divided between the 
buyer and the seller. Instead of the arrangement being a mutual 
convenience, the seller is able, by the competition of the buyer, 
to secure the whole convenience to himself. 

Supply and demand, in their usual form, determine the trans- 
action at this stage. Bills on France, in the case just put, would 
be at a premium. In the opposite case, if there were more per- 
sons who had money to claim from France than those who 
required to send funds thither, bills on France would be at a 
discount. These are the first and most elementary instances of 
fluctuations in the foreign exchanges; and for the purpose of 
appreciating clearly what is their real nature and origin, it is 
important to discard in the first instance all the accessory circum- 
stances, and to hold fast to the general principle that what is 
really given in exchange in the natural and simple transactions 
from which all others are derived, is a sum of money at one 
place for an equivalent sum of money at another. By way of 
anticipation it might, however, be stated here that, in contradis- 
tinction to this simplest transaction, the most complicated would 
be one in which the sum of money given would be payable imme- 
diately, the equivalent recoverable three months later; the sum 
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given be in gold, the equivalent in silver; the sum given be _per- 
fectly undoubted, being paid down at once; the equivalent be of 
doubtful character, because involving a lengthened credit. To 
establish the equality between the two sums, it would accordingly 
be necessary to take into account the relative value at the time 
of gold to silver, the amount of interest which would be lost by 
waiting three months, and the amount of risk which would be 
run by receiving a piece of paper representing a promise to pay 
three months hence in exchange for cash paid down. These 
are all considerations which affect the exchanges, and which 
indeed render the subject so complicated that the ground-work 
may easily be lost sight of. Discussions are sometimes held 
on the state of the foreign exchanges, in which attention is 
paid mainly to the value of money in different countries, the 
amount of bullion held by each, and to the relative position of 
their paper currency—points, no doubt, of the highest moment in 
influencing the fluctuations in the exchanges, but, nevertheless, 
subordinate to the question of relative indebtedness, which remains 
the first and most material element. In studying the subject as a 
whole, it is above all things necessary to form a clear view of 
what is meant by international indebtedness, of the elements of 
which it is constituted, and the various phenomena which it pre- 
sents. As soon as this elementary question, which underlies the 
whole theory of foreign exchanges, is properly understood, and an 
idea has been gained of the various modes in which countries 
become indebted to one another, we can proceed to consider the 
form which this indebtedness assumes when the time of settlement 
arrives, and when the floating debt is fixed in bills of exchange. 
The course of the discussion will then naturally lead to the 
nature and form of these bills of exchange, to their purchase and 
sale, to the various influences which determine their price, to their 
frequent fluctuations, to the meaning and force of the usual phrase, 
that the foreign exchanges are favorable or adverse, and to the 
value of the state of the exchanges as an index of international 
transactions. We shall first consider the debts themselves, and shall 
find them finally represented by, and embodied in, a constant 
mass of bills of exchange; it will then be necessary to inquire 
whether these bills are payable at once, or at fixed future terms; 
whether they represent a final transaction or whether a portion 
only of a commercial operation, and how the rate of interest, the 
credit of the debtors, the indulgence of the creditors, the deprecia- 
tion of the currency in which the bills are payable, affect their 
exchangeabilility. We shall examine what circumstances lead to a 
demand for bills on foreign countries, and how it is possible to 
check or intensify that demand. ‘Thus, at the close of our investi- 
gation, we shall light on many of the most important questions 
which have lately been ventilated in monetary circles—as to the 
effect of a high rate of interest in checking the efflux of gold, as 
to the power which foreign capitalists, holders of bills of exchange 
on England, may exert over our money market, as to the result 
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of these bills being all forced upon the money market for discount 
at once, instead of being gradually encashed as they mature, and 
other matters of this nature,—questions which are by no means 
theoretical or abstract, but of vital and practical importance to 
every one engaged in mercantile pursuits. 

The first element which we have to consider in discussing the 
foreign exchanges is to be found, as has been already stated, in 
international indebtedness ; the exchanges in question are exchanges 
of claims or debts, and an inquiry into the origin and nature of 
these debts will throw considerable light upon the subject. 

It is an error often committed to imagine these debts to be 
incurred simply by the importation of foreign commodities, and to 
look on the balance of trade as a mere question of import and 
export, as being the excess of the one over the other. It is neces- 
sary to look closer into the transactions between two countries 
before an idea can be formed of the position of their mutual 
indebtedness. 

It will be discovered to result not so much from the exchange 
of their respective produce as from the relative totals of all the 
amounts expended by each upon the other, whether in payment 
of produce and manufactures, or for the purchase of shares and 
public securities, or for the settlement of profits, commissions, or 
tribute of any kind, or for the discharge of the expenses incurred 
in foreign residence or travel; in fact, from the entire payments 
(or promises to pay) which pass between the respective countries. 
The idea of actual borrowing must be lost sight of; it is the 
liability incurred with which we are now concerned; and _ this 
liability is identical in its effect, whatever its origin may be. ~ 

Payments which have to be made by one country to another 
for any purpose whatsoever, have the same effect as payments for 
direct importations. Thus it is possible that the general indebted- 
ness of two countries to each other may be almost balanced, 
though the one imports far more commodities from the other than 
those which it supplies in return. For instance, the excess may 
amount to three millions steriing; but the nation which, through 
this class of transactions, has thus become a creditor for the 
excess of three millions, may dispose of one million thereof in 
making remittances to such of its body as have taken up their 
residence in the other country, or have been traveling and spend- 
ing money abroad; and another million may be sent to the 
country which has imported the excess, in order to buy up public 
securities ; and supposing this latter country to be a great shipping 
nation, another million may be due to it for freights. ‘Thus the 
equilibrium between the two countries would be restored, and 
there would be no adverse balance on either side; the indebted- 
ness would be equal. 
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FORGED AND ALTERED NEGOTIABLE PAPER. 


Every year increases the amount of the securities and other 
paper evidences of debt, the transfer of which makes up so large 
a part of modern banking commerce and trade. The enormous 
expansion due to our war and to the paper money system which 
it brought in its train, has given rise to a multitude of facilities 
for fabricating forged or altered instruments of credit. Hence our 
law courts are constantly occupied with cases involving the rights 
and obligations arising out of bills or notes which have been 
forged, altered, or otherwise tampered with. ‘These cases are, 
many of them, of great interest to our bankers and merchants, by 
whom the simple and obvious principles that have been settled in 
the law of negotiable paper should be studied until they become 
perfectly familiar. Our purpose in this paper is to throw out 
some hints and to lay down a few suggestive rules, which will 
assist our younger readers in the task of making themselves 
competent, as every young banker should be, to read intelligently 
and usefully the reports of such cases as we have above referred to. 

The suits on forged or altered paper come before the courts 
in two forms. They arise either in actions brought by the holders 
of such paper against parties who are alleged to be liable on the 
paper, or in actions brought to recover money paid by one party 
to another, on forged or altered paper, under a mutual mistake 
of fact ; the one party at the time supposing facts to exist that 
make him liable to pay, and the other party at the time sup- 
posing facts to exist which entitle him to receive, the amount paid. 
This action to recover money paid under a mutual mistake was, 
in its early existence, a kind of equitable or merciful innovation 
on the harsh and technical rules of the common law. And as it 
was an innovation, there was not always strict uniformity in the 
principles under which it was applied. When the courts came to 
allow recoveries of money paid under such mutual mistake, on 
negotiable paper, they came immediately into a supposed conflict 
with their imagined duty of holding negotiable paper to be at all 
times, and under all circumstances, a kind of sacred, inviolable 
thing. There grew up, consequently, some confusions and con- 
tradictions in the law as to forged and altered paper, and especially 
in the law as to allowing a recovery of money paid on such forged 
or altered paper, when both parties, the party paying and the 
party receiving, supposed it to be genuine. In examining the 
principles of this branch of the law, it will be well to attend to 
one or two points in the elementary definitions of bills, notes 
and checks. 

The Mote is the promise to pay, not only to some one party 
named, but according to Kent,* “to his order, or assigns, or to 


* 3 Kent, Comm. 77. 
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bearer.” And, without any discussion on the origin of the law on 
this point, there is, on such a note, a right of action in favor of 
the owner or holder, in his own name, against the maker, whether 
such owner or holder be, or be not, the original party named as 
payee of the note. 

The Zi is simply a request of the drawer made to the drawee, 
to pay a certain amount of money to a certain party, or his order, 
or assigns, or to bearer; and when the drawee accepts it, he 
makes the paper his promise to pay, according to the terms of the 
bill, and becomes, for most purposes, the original maker of a 
note. 

The Check is, for most purposes, merely a bill. Each is, in 
theory, drawn against funds of the drawer. Each is an order or 
request to pay a certain amount of money from these funds. Each 
may alike*be negotiable; and, without considering here in what 
manner a certification can be made, or, in the cases of banks, 
what officers have power to certify, it may here be stated in 
general terms that certification of a check is, to most intents and 
purposes, equivalent to the acceptance of a bill of exchange; that 
is, It is a Promise to pay the check, according to its terms. 

With regard to the practice of certifying checks, it is older, we 
believe, in this country than abroad. We are not able to say 
how long the practice of certifying checks has been common in 
the United States. In New York the banks claim to have been 
the first to adopt the practice. Prior to the War, however, the 
certification of checks was carried on to a much more limited 
extent than since that period. The special questions which have 
been raised in regard to certified checks have been frequently dis- 
cussed in our columns. At present we are only interested in the 
general rules which are applicable to all forged and altered paper. 
These rules are expounded, with some care and elaboration, in a 
recent number of the Zaw Review, which is well worthy of care- 
ful study. These rules are laid down by our contemporary as 
follows : 

I. A party claiming under a forged title, 7. ¢., a forged indorse- 
ment, can in no case recover on the paper, or retain a payment 
received on it. 

II. No party is liable on paper that has been, after his name 
has been put on paper, altered in any material point. 

III. A party is liable on paper that has been, before his name 
has been put on the paper, altered in a material point, to any 
party who thereafter takes title to it for value in good faith. 

IV. A party paying altered or forged paper can in no case 
recover the payment where he was liable in suit if the payment 
had not been made. 

V. A party paying altered or forged paper can in all cases 
recover the payment where he was not liable in suit, the pay- 
ment not having been made, provided the party receiving the 
payment has not in the mean time suffered damage in conse- 
quence of the payment. 
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Three hundred years before the gold discoveries of California, the 
commercial world was revolutionized by a like discovery in the 
Southern part of this Continent. In the year 1545 the mines of the 
Cerro de Potosi were made known to Europe. According to the 
account of Herrera, the discovery was owing to an Indian hunter, 
Diego Hualca, who in pulling up a shrub observed filaments of pure 
silver about the roots. On examination the mass was found to be 
enormous, and a very great part of the population was thereby 
drawn to the spot and employed in extracting the metal. A city 
soon sprung up, though in a district of unusual sterility. The 
mountain was perforated on all sides, and the produce in a few of 
the first years exceeded whatever has been recorded of the richest 
mines in the world. There are great doubts of what was the real 
quantity of treasure actually brought into existence from Potosi in the 
first ten years after the discovery. Humboldt, who examined the 
matter with his usual diligence and acuteness, says: “‘The books 
of accounts preserved in the archives of the provincial Treasury 
of Potosi go back no further than the year 1556; but it is 
very reasonably believed that the first years which followed the 
discovery of the veins were the most productive in riches.” 
Although the actual amount in the first ten years must be a 
matter of doubt, yet some judgment may be formed from the suc- 
ceeding twenty-three years, from 1556 to 1578, of which the ac- 
counts have every appearance of veracity. The Emperor Charles 
the Fifth granted to his ceiebrated Secretary of State, Don Fran- 
cisco Tomas de los Cobos, for two lives, a maravedi on each 
marc of silver raised in Potosi. This gave rise to the tax after- 
wards imposed, of a fifth of the produce. The account of the 
Cobos, the impost having taken the name of the person in whose 
favor it was first granted, from the years 1556 to 1578, gives, as 
the amount of the tax, 9,802,257 pesos, and consequently the 
treasure produced must have amounted to 49,011,285 pesos or 
dollars, or annually to 2,130,925 pesos, or about $ 2,200,000. 

Sandoval, Ulloa, and Solarzano, all of whom are quoted by 
Humboldt, would lead us to suppose that Potosi, in the earlier 
years of its working, yielded much more than is here estimated, 
but whoever has paid much attention to the more ancient Spanish 
writers, especially when they speak in round numbers, will receive 
their relations with considerable hesitation. There are some con- 
siderations which would lead to a doubt whether Potosi produced, 
in the first ten years of its being worked, so large a quantity of 
silver as in the years that followed after 1556. The Indians who 
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had been compelled to perform the labor must have been unac- 
customed to it, and would require time to gain the habit of work- 
ing with effective expedition. The method of extracting the silver 
by the process of amalgamation had not been introduced, as it was 
not discovered in Mexico, from whence it was carried to Peru, till 
the year 1557; and the mines of mercury in Guancavelica had 
not then been opened, and till they were, the amalgamation pro- 
cess could not have been used. As the miners of Potosi could 
only obtain the silver by smelting, and as fuel was not to be pro- 
cured near the Cerro, a difficulty would present itself which could 
not be overcome so completely as it must afterwards have been, 
when the practice of amalgamation was introduced. 

The feeling of confidence in Humboldt is so much increased 
by every examination of his statements, that any slight difference 
from his representations seems to require an apology. The differ- 
ences, however, do not greatly affect the view now taken of the 
subject, in this case extending over a period of ten years out of 
fifty-five ; they would not have been noticed if it had not arisen 
from a more attentive examination of the accessible documents 
than the proportion which it bears to the whole view would have 
induced. 

Humboldt procured correct returns of the amount of the Cobos 
at Potosi, from the year 1579, to 1789, from which he has calcu- 
lated the quantity of money procured in those years in a manner 
deserving the highest confidence. At present we have only to do 
with the years from 1579 to 1600. This appears in the twenty- 
one years to have amounted to 29,185,990 pesos, or 1,389,859 an- 
nually, being equivalent to about $1,400,000 on the average. 

We have thus examined the statement of the Cerro de Potosi 
with more minuteness than will be necessary to apply to other 
mining districts, on account of the long and extensive fame which 
that mountain has enjoyed, and to reduce, as far as can be done, 
to accurate figures the extravagant representations to which we 
have all been accustomed from our childhood. Besides those 
mines in Peru which have been already noticed in the period im- 
mediately following the discovery, and which continued in activity 
during this second period, some others were opened, though upon 
a small scale, at Huantajayo and Porco, within that viceroyalty. 
Chili, in this period, came into the possession of the Spaniards, 
and the products of that district, chiefly consisting of gold, aug- 
mented the supply. Antioquia, as well as Choco, furnished some 
gold as early as 1539, and continued to do so from the time of 
the conquest to a late period. The greatest produce of gold and 
silver even in that day was from the Mexican mines; some of the 
most rich were in this period in a state of activity, though far 
inferior in the quantity they yielded, to the point they had reached 
in the course of the two following centuries, when the supply of 
quicksilver became more abundant and was more extensively em- 
ployed in the process of amalgamation. Brazil in the hands of 
the Portuguese, at the same time, had employed the natives and 
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some negro slaves in washing for gold; the quantity thus procured 
cannot be accurately ascertained. There is only the statement of 
Raynal on the subject, and none of his accounts are entitled to 
credit unless supported by some better authority, which in this 
case he has not furnished. 

In the estimation of the quantity of gold and silver added to 
the previous stock, which in 1546 has been already calculated at 
about 50 millions sterling, we may venture to consider the annual 
supply on the average of the period to have nearly approached to 
10 millions of piastres or dollars, or about $10,000,500. This 
is so near to what Humboldt has reckoned it, that there seems 
no necessity of entering further into the cause of the variation. 

The miners in Europe were excited by the successful operations 
in America to greater exertions, especially those in the Pyrenees 
and in several parts of Languedoc, and it may be concluded from 
various representations that the annual supply from the ancient 
continent had amounted to about $ 750,000. 

We thus assume that the aggregate additions of fifty-four years 
were at the annual rate of $11,250,000, or that in the whole 
term the amount of $ 605,000,000 had been produced, to which 
the 250 millions before in existence being added, would give as 
the quantity in the year 1600 about 750 millions of dollars of our 
money. 

The process of consumption would, however, be going on, and 
operate on the whole amount. There seems no reason in estimat- 
ing the gradual diminution in this period at a different rate from 
what has been before assumed. We continue, therefore, to calcu- 
late that one part in 360 was annually consumed, or one-tenth 
part in thirty-six years. On these principles the diminution on the | 
250 millions in existence in 1546 would reduce them in fifty-four 
years to $ 213,750,000. The same gradual loss would be suffered 
on the 605 millions, but that can only be taken as the operation 
of the mean term of years, or of twenty-seven years. This diminu- 
tion would thus amount to about 45 millions, and the result at 
which we arrive would be that at the end of the year 1599 the 
stock of gold and silver actually in existence amounted to about 
775 millions; or, as it may be stated in round numbers, at nearly 
five times as much as was in the possession of mankind in 1492, 
when America first became known to the Europeans. It would 
be of great advantage to the purpose of this inquiry to ascertain 
in the period under consideration what proportion of the gold and 
silver obtained was applied to conversion into coin, and what to 
the fabrication of articles of utility, magnificence, or luxury. 
Instead, however, of attempting to hazard conjectures on so ob- 
scure a subject, we must be content with such general observa- 
tions as the aspect of the several countries of Europe presents on 
looking at their modes of thinking, and their manners and_ habits. 
The Spaniards, into whose possession the first harvest of the min- 
eral treasures of America passed, were as a nation most intensely 
imbued with religious feelings. Whatever description may be given 
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to the Christianity that had formerly prevailed in Spain, it had in 
the contest of seven centuries with the Moors who were settled 
among them, and who possessed the most beautiful and fertile 
portions of their country, been changed into a chivalric feeling, 
having little connection with the common duties of life, but excit- 
ing them to bold achievements, to the endurance of severe pri- 
vations, and to a strenuous exertion in such enterprises as could 
inflict injury on the Mahometan unbelievers. 

The irruptions of the Mahometans into the districts around them 
rendered the treasures of the churches insecure, till the final con- 
quest of that race had produced internal tranquillity at the moment 
when the gold and silver of America reached the country. Who- 
ever has read the histories of the early invaders of America must 
have remarked how profuse Columbus and his followers were in 
vows of presenting such offerings, and will readily believe that 
many of such vows were duly performed. Several of the most 
magnificent and costly cathedrals of Spain owe their construction 
to the zeal of the period, whilst others of more ancient date re- 
ceived images, crucifixes, pattins, chalices, and other vessels, in 
the room of such as had been seized by the Moors, or as means 
for repelling or subduing the unbelievers. The domestic peace 
which Spain enjoyed from the time of the conquest of Granada 
must have tended to increase the mineral treasures which the 
Church drew to itself, and no strong motives presented themselves 
to cause any abstraction of those treasures. 

In Italy, also; much had been appropriated to similar purposes 
in Rome, as well as in other cities; but the frequent wars ot 
which it was the theater probably tended to withdraw much of it 
from sacred purposes, and to convert it into the more current 
form of money. We have already noticed the treasure seized by 
the army of Bourbon in Rome, and we may easily believe that the 
soldiers of the Catholic emperor would not hesitate to apply 
the same rapacity to the other Catholic churches. The progress 
of the Reformation in the north of Europe had lessened what little 
disposition had existed of a profuse expenditure in decorating the 
churches. The inhabitants had never indulged in those feelings 
of chivalrous religion which were the characteristics of the natives 
of Spain; and though they built costly cathedrals and monasteries, 
either from their want of the same kind of enthusiasm, or from 
their poverty, they were much less furnished with gold and silver 
utensils and ornaments than similar establishments in the penin- 
sula. 

A considerable progress, however, appears to have been made 
in this period in the application of the precious metals to articles 
of domestic ornament and accommodation. The-rich burghers 
of Antwerp, Ghent, and the other cities of Flanders, are stated by 
Guicciardini to have had their houses furnished with many vessels 
of massive plate. We find Hollingshed, when speaking of the 
increase of luxury in England, after noticing the introduction of 
pillows and censuring it as effeminate, complains of “the exchange 
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of treene platters (or trenchers) for pewter plates, and of wooden 
spoons for those made of silver.” 

Many of our English nobility in this age had large stocks of 
plate, especially the Earls of Leicester and Derby, who displayed 
their magnificence in their several entertainments to Queen Eliza- 
beth. It appears that Burleigh possessed a large quantity of 
plate. It is doubtful if it was of the value of $70,000, but the 
probability is in favor of the larger sum. Such stores would, 
however, be in the posséssion of a very few individuals, and the 
whole could not produce a very great effect on the mass of gold 
and silver which had been afforded by the mines of America in 
the century. : 

Whatever it may have amounted to, it must have frequently 
passed from the form of utensils to that of coin; for as there was 
no tax on the silver goods, and as the fashion was of little cost, 
it would be worth no more than its weight as bullion; and it ap- 
pears by the will of Burleigh, that in the bequests of his plate to 
his family he specifies only the number of ounces to be given to 
the legatees, and appoints a goldsmith to see it weighed out to 
them without making any distinction of the pieces. 

During the period we are now viewing, a course of events 
commenced in the commerce of the world which had a great in- 
fluence on the precious metals. The route to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, which the Portuguese had discovered, induced 
other nations to follow in their steps. As silver was found the 
most ready and beneficial article to exchange for the commodities 
of the East, a great transfer took place of that substance between 
the European and the Asiatic world. This did not affect the 
quantity produced, but changed the locality of it. In that change, 
however, it seems more than probable that a large portion of the 
silver which passed to the East was abstracted from the use of it 
as money, and applied to purposes of magnificence and splendor. 

From all we can learn of the ancient history of India, we are 
warranted in concluding that at the court of the Great Mogul, 
and among the numerous feudal sovereigns who ruled in that 
country, luxury in the use of gold and silver ornaments was car- 
ried to a much higher point than in Europe in that time, and in- 
deed beyond what is indulged in either in Europe or Asia in the 
present day. In India, as well as in the extensive empire of 
China, at all times the difference between gold and silver in coin 
and in utensils was very slight. It has been the general practice 
to pass the precious metals from hand to hand by weight, only 
first ascertaining the purity of the metals by the trials of the 
shroffs, who have been always skillful in assaying. 

In the eastern part of Asia the Turks had become a more 
settled people than in the former centuriés. Their government, 
which had been suffered to rest after the annoyances of the 
Crusades, assumed more magnificence and allowed to the people 
more leisure to follow profitable pursuits. Their exports drew from 
Western Europe annual supplies of gold and silver, and the Sultan 
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and his great officers accumulated in their palaces some portions of 
these metals, and applied them to ornamental or useful domestic 
purposes. From the compendious nature of the metals, and from the 
suspicious character of the Government, it is probable that a large 
portion in comparison with the whole quantity in Turkey must 
have existed in that form rather than in coin. 

There is no evidence that any part of the produce of the 
precious metals from the American mines had passed direct from 
that continent to Asia during the sixteenth century. Whatever 
supply Asia received beyond the products of its own mines must 
have been derived from Europe by its commerce, and it is well 
known that what passed either by the Cape to India and China, 
or by the Levant to Turkey, Persia and Arabia, bore but a small 
proportion to the whole quantity which America supplied. 

In the absence of any precise facts, and with but little confi- 
dence in an approximation to accuracy, we may venture to sup- 
pose that the precious metals which passed from Europe to Asia 
in the hundred and twelve years from the first discovery of 
America to the end of the sixteenth century, amounted to one- 
tenth of the whole quantity produced, or about $ 70,000,000; and 
we may further suppose that one-fifth of the gold and silver had 
been abstracted from its primary use as money, and converted into 
other commodities either of use or for ornament. This would 
amount to about 140 millions. The sum, then, which formed the 
stock of money in Europe at the latter end of the sixteenth 
century would be composed of the stock existing at the time of 
the discovery of America, $170,000,000; that produced in the 
hundred and twelve subsequent years, after making allowance for 
the loss by natural wear, $690,000,000,—total $860,000,000; de- 
ducting from it what had been conveyed to Asia, and what is 
supposed to have been applied to the purpose of commodities of 
all kinds, $210,000,000,—giving a final aggregate of $650,000,000. 

The stock of gold and silver coin in Europe may, then, be 
estimated at the end of the year 1599 to amount to $650,000,000. 

Although there was much fluctuation in the produce of the 
American mines during the seventeenth century, yet upon the 
whole there was an increase, though not a large one. The mines 
in the district of Potosi, in Peru, had declined to a great extent. 
In the first fifteen years of the century they had yielded 1,670,344 
piastres, or about $1,750,000; and in the last fifteen years, from 
1685 to 1699, both years inclusive, the average amounts to 
no more than 559,943 piastres, or about § 583,300. At 
the first discovery of that mass of mineral wealth, the Spanish 
conquerors exercised the most unlimited power over the natives. 
They were driven to the severe labor of the mines in a cold and 
inhospitable climate, where subsistence was difficult to be obtained ; 
and the change from the deep, and warm, and fruitful valleys 
where they had passed their time in tranquillity and abundance, 
swept them away in great numbers. The interference of the Gov- 
ernment of Spain, which sent commissioners and strict orders to 
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mitigate the lot of the natives, was ineffectual; the rude advent- 
urers who had conquered the country thought little of the 
obedience due to a power so remote and inactive as that which 
ruled in the European Peninsula. The waste of the indigenous 
population was attempted to be supplied by the importation of 
negro slaves from the African shores; but this inhuman resource 
was far from effectual. The voyage to the river Plate, with the 
journey over the Pampas and the Cordilleras, lessened the numbers 
of the captives, and weakened the frames of those who arrived at 
the inhospitable Cerro of Potosi; and when there, the severity of 
the climate rendered most of them incapable of labor. 

As the country between La Plata and Peru became more 
traversed, districts were discovered of great natural fertility and 
salubrity, and establishments were formed near veins of minerals, 
which upon more mature examination were found to contain much 
silver and some gold. The negro slaves were applied to those 
operations, as well as the few native laborers which the scanty 
population could furnish. In this way the country, then considered 
a part of Peru, but separated from it in 1788, and added to the 
viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, and since, under the revolutionary 
regimen, converted into a kind of independent republic called Boli- 
via, with Cuzco for its capital, became peopled, cultivated, and pro- 
ductive of the precious metals. In a few years mines were opened 
and worked in Carangas, Oruro, Andacava and Chaquiapec (since 
called La Paz); and their operations were quickened by the 
stimulus arising from the desire to procure the maté or tea of 
Paraguay, which silver could most easily purchase, and which was 
deemed an indispensable refreshment for those who labored in the 
mines. 

In the same century the silver mines of Yauricocha or Pasco, 
in the more northern part of Peru, were first opened, and yielded 
a large portion of that metal. It is thus that, though Potosi, 
which had at first yielded the greatest quantity of silver, had 
declined, yet the other parts of Peru advanced in their issue 
of the precious metals so considerably as more than to compen- 
sate for that deficiency. This increase, especially of silver, was 
greatly facilitated by the extension of the mines of mercury at 
Huancavelica. Those mines, as has been before noticed, were 
discovered as early as the method of extracting silver by the pro- 
cess of amalgamation, in 1576; but the quantity at first produced 
was small when compared with that which they reached between 
the years 1598 and 1684, after which they appear again to have 
declined. The quicksilver was under monopoly regulations, the 
Government making the delivery of it subservient to its purposes 
in securing the tax on the silver; so that the quantity which each 
miner received was a kind of check on the quantity of silver on 
which he ought to pay the tax or the King’s share. 

The chief of those mines became choked up about the year 
1790, which was a real calamity to the mining interests of South 
America. The superintendent of that day removed the pillars 
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which had been left by the excavators of the galleries to support 
the roof. By the superincumbent pressure the roof fell in, and 
the passages became blocked up. ‘The “master miners,” says 
Humboldt, “ accused the intendant of having removed the pillars 
to ingratiate himself with the Court of Madrid, by procuring in a 
very few years a great quantity of mercury. The intendant on 
his part affirmed that he had acted altogether with the consent of 
the master miners, who thought the pillars might be replaced by 
heaps of rubbish!” ‘This calamity is only noticed to show how 
difficult it must have been for the Government of Spain to have 
directed the important affairs of their very remote possessions, and 
must form an apology for many instances of their mismanagement, 
if any other apology be needed than the infinitely worse manage- 
ment which has been adopted since those countries have had the 
task of self-government inflicted on them by their applauded 
liberators. 

Whilst the increase of silver was advancir zs in Peru, that of 
gold was also going on in South America ii. che countries to the 
north and south of that viceroyalty. In Chili both the Spaniards 
and their dependent Indians, with the unconquered Arucanians to 
the south of the river Biobio, were sedulously employed in wash- 
ing for gold in those streams which descend from the Cordilleras. 
The climate is mild and the soil fruitful; and perhaps less _suffer- 
ing was inflicted in the extraction of that than of any gold or 
silver in the other times and countries where it has been acquired. 
A recent traveler who has visited Chili remarks: “It is usually 
observed in those countries where great mineral riches exist, that 
the soil is of a barren and unproductive nature; but Chili affords a 
striking and solitary exception to this rule; streams abounding in 
gold wander through the most luxuriant corn-fields, and the farmer 
and the miner hold converse together on their banks.” In the 
northern part of South America, formerly known as the New 
Kingdom of Granada, but now forming what is denominated the 
Republic of Colombia, some little silver, but much more gold was 
found. Mines existed in some other places in the mountains to the 
north-east of the Nevada of Merida, and in those to the south ot 
Caracas, but they appear to have been very nearly exhausted. 
In the century now under consideration, the chief product of gold 
was procured from the valleys or ravines in the mountainous 
regions of Antioquia, in the valley of Cauca, between the central 
and western Cordilleras, and especially in the province of Popayan, 
at its southern extremity. Some was also found, but only toward 
the latter end of the seventeenth century, in the province of 
Choco, which aftetward yielded, in proportion to its extent, a 
greater quantity of that metal than any other part of the globe, 
though its climate is one of the most unhealthy in the whole of 
America. 

The chief increase between 1500 and 1600 was of silver from 
the viceroyalty of Mexico, where the production of Zacatecas, 
Guanaxuato, and the other mining districts, had advanced from 
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the value of two million piastres to that of five millions, and at 
the latter part of the century had far exceeded that annual 
average. 

Although when the Spaniards conquered Mexico they appear 
to have annihilated the higher classes, yet the population which 
was left was quite sufficient to supply laborers, and recourse was 
never had to the cruel and costly practice of importing negroes 
from Africa to execute the most servile part of the work, as had 
been done in Peru, Buenos Ayres, and Colombia. The introduc- 
tion of cattle and of vegetable productions from Europe, which 
had been unknown before in Mexico, offered abundance of sub- 
sistence; and if the population did not increase it did not 
greatly diminish under the ‘Spanish yoke. The feudalism which 
was found in Mexico was rather of a paternal than a slavish 
character, and the same system was continued by the new pro- 
prietors of the scil. Laborers were easily procured for the mines 
by the assistance of the native caciques, who were always ready 
to send their vassals to the spot where mines were opened, who 
either worked below the surface for the metals, or cultivated the 
land to raise food for those who performed that labor, whilst their 
hereditary superiors drew some gain to themselves from the 
employment of those of their respective clans. Humboldt asserts 
that in the time he visited Mexico the work of the mines was 
executed alone by free laborers, and the knowledge obtained since a 
more constant intercourse has been admitted confirms the assertion. 

Whatever the health and strength of those natives of Mexico 
who inhabited the moist and sultry plains may have been, it 
seems that those who live on the elevated levels are far better 
adapted for severe labor, and far more capable of enduring con- 
tinued exertion, than any of the tribes that have been carried from- 
Africa to America. The burdens these men are now in the habit 
of carrying on their backs up a steep ascent, from the bottom of 
the deepest mines to the surface, excite surprise in Europe, where 
such labor is almost exclusively performed by machinery. “ The 
Indians, Zenateros,” says Humboldt, “who may be considered as 
the beasts of burden of the mines of Mexico, remain loaded with 
a weight of from-250 to 350 pounds for a space of six hours. In 
the galleries of the mines (Valenciana and Rayas) they are exposed 
to a temperature of from 71° to 77° of Fahrenheit, and during 
this time they ascend and descend several thousand steps in pits 
of an inclination of 45°.” 

“We meet,” he says, “in the mines, with files of fifty or sixty 
of these porters, among whom there are men above sixty and 
boys of ten or twelve years of age.” 

The labor of this hardy race had been directed to the mines 
from the period when the Spaniards had accomplished the quiet 
submission of the country. It was employed in numerous small 
mines till about the beginning of the seventeenth century. But in 
or about the year 1630 the mines of Guanacuato began to be 
opened, or perhaps only greatly extended, as the historical facts 
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before that period are rather doubtful. Since that time, however, 
during the whole of that and the following century, the progress 
in the labor, and of the results of it, have been regularly increas- 
ing. The mines of Tasco, Zultepec, Pachuca, and Tlapujahua, 
whose workings had commenced at the earliest period of the 
Spanish dominion, had languished in a state of comparative inac- 
tivity, but in the period from 1620 to the end of that century 
had gone on regularly increasing, and the same was the case with 
those mines which are within the. district of Zacatecas. In a 
country like Mexico, whére the population, though much extended, 
was numerous, as the capital to set labor in a state of active 
operation was augmented, it was natural that the chief object to 
which that labor was applied should become more and more pro- 
ductive. : 

Mexico, in the age under consideration, vielded gold as well 
as silver. It was found sometimes alone, but more commonly in 
the silver and other ores, and when so found was separated by a 
subsequent process. Without entering more minutely into a sub- 
ject where all the ancient documents are obscure, we may safely 
conclude with Humboldt, that the whole of the precious metals 
produced in Mexico had so increased between 1600 and 1700, 
that in the last ten years of the century the mines delivered to 
the mints, in gold and silver, to the amount of more than five 
millions of piastres. Upon a review of what is recorded of Peru, 
Colombia, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, as it has since been called, 
we conclude that the quantity supplied by them in the same cen- 
tury was somewhat larger. Taking these together, we average 
them at 10,500,000 dollars or piastres. Besides what was supplied 
to the mints, and paid the duty to the crown, the same accurate 


- -writer calculates that one-fifth part of both metals was conveyed 


away by contraband means, a calculation by no means unreasona- 
ble when the high duty is considered, and looking at the exten- 
sive frontier which was to be guarded. This would make the 
supply amount to 12,600,000 piastres. 

Brazil, at that time, had begun to collect gold, though not to 
the extent which it reached in the following century; it may, 
however, be safely estimated, even then, at $1,000,000. To the 
supplies from America may be added what little the mines of 
Europe and the rivers of Africa contributed to the general stock, 
which appears to have amounted to about one million four or 
five hundred thousand dollars. Thus the sum of $15,000,000 
annually would nearly agree with the estimate which Humboldt 
has assumed. 

This would give an increase to the precious metals in the 
whole century of $1,687,500,000. The conclusion has been stated, 
that the stock in Europe applied to the purposes of money might 
amount to about six hundred and fifty million dollars. If the 
same allowance be made for wear in the hundred years as has 
been above presumed, that coin which was in circulation at the 
end of the year t599 would in the year 1699 be reduced to 


$ 435,000,000. 
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In the former period it has been estimated that the silver and 
gold which was transferred from America to India, through 
Europe, amounted annually to one-tenth of the supply furnished 
by the Western continent. Although the Dutch, the English and 
the French had shared with the Portuguese in the trade to India, 
and had enlarged it very considerably, yet there is no reason to 
conclude that the demand for silver and gold for the trade with 
Asia had proceeded through the whole of the century at a rate 
which would make it necessary to send to the East a larger pro- 
portion of the whole produce than in the preceding century. If 
then, as before, the supply for the East be taken as one-tenth, 


the additional quantity to be applied to Europe would be 


1,523,750,000. 
It is difficult to say what proportion of this amount would be 
applied to other purposes than that of money. We may naturally 
conclude that with the low price of any commodity the consump- 
tion of it will increase. This is the same with the precious 
metals as with every other commodity, though some confusion of 
ideas arises from viewing them most commonly in their other 
character, that of a measure of the value of all other commodities. 
An ounce of silver may be considered as worth at all times $1.20, or 
five shillings, or six francs, and therefore an alteration in its value 
is marked in a different manner from that of other commodities, 
which are never measured by themselves. But if silver or gold 
be measured by corn, meat, cloth, or other articles, those who 
want such articles can procure a larger quantity of them for the 
same weight of those in metals. The holder of silver has thus a 
larger surplus of his peculiar goods, which may be, and a part 
probably will be, destined to be converted into goods of silver, as 
well as applied to other luxurious indulgences. As the conver- 
sion of money into plate depends much on the low prices of the 
precious metals, so it is forwarded by peace and prosperity, and 
generally retrogrades in seasons of war or turbulence. The begin- 
ning of the century was a season of more than usual tranquillity. 
In England, till the civil wars under under Charles I. began, 
there was external and internal peace. In France, till the year 
1620, there was no foreign war; and the internal war concerning 
religion, though furious while it continued, lasted, with peaceful 
intervals between, not more than eight years. Spain, though not 
reconciled to the loss of the Netherlands, ceased to carry on war 
there, and was only disturbed for a few years by the Portuguese 
having separated themselves from that kingdom. The prosperity 
of Holland was rapidly approaching to its greatest height. Ger- 
many was subject to that tremendous scourge, the thirty years’ 
war on account of religion, in which the heroism of Gustavus 
Adolphus of Sweden was displayed, to the tremendous annoyance 
of the country whose liberties he secured. Italy, though the com- 
merce of its trading cities was lost, was at least tranquil. The 
beginning and the end of the century were far from a state of 
insecurity; and it seems natural to conclude that, if a great part 
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of the gold and silver which was collected and had been appro- 
priated to luxury in the first forty years had been, during the 
middle of the century, converted into coin, much of it would 
return again to commodities in the succeeding years of tran- 
guillity. 

The decorations of the Catholic churches and monasteries were 
still increasing. The dresses of civil and military men were deco- 
rated with a profusion of gold and silver lace and embroidery. 
The residences of kings, princes, nobles, magistrates, and rich citi- 
zens, were furnished with looking-glasses and many pictures in 
silver frames; and even tables are still to be seen in many houses 
of that age, if not in massy silver, yet cased with a covering of 
that metal. The precious metals did not then, indeed, descend to 
ranks so low as those which now use them; but even the traders, 
clergy, lawyers, and other of the middle ranks, began to col- 
lect a few spoons of silver, and a few other articles of domestic 
furniture of that metal. Gold rings were very much increased, 
and ear-rings, as well as necklaces, of the same metal, were a 
common ornament with all of the middle and many even of the 
laboring and mechanical classes of females. Few of the women 
would enter into the married state till the joint savings of herself 
and her lover had amounted to sufficient to purchase a wedding 
ring of gold. In this age the manufacture of watches of silver and 
gold became much simplified and improved, and the use of them 
vastly extended. As long as the making them remained in the 
hands of a few ingenious and skillful persons, who were rather 
artists than artisans, the price was high, and the numbers worn 
were comparatively few; but as fast as the value of the cases in 
which the machinery was enclosed declined, and as the forming 
the interior parts was divided among different descriptions of 
workmen, so fast did the demand increase, and a watch became 
the common appendage to the dress of every man, and most 
women, in the augmented number of persons in the middle ranks 
of society. 

The use of an article among a few hundred, or, when compre- 
hending all Europe, of a few thousand rich or noble families, may 
be considerable; but when it extends to the millions, however 
small the portion of each may be, the whole mass collected will 
be increased to an incalculable extent. If we suppose Europe, at 
that period, to have contained one hundred million inhabitants, 
and one-tenth of these to have been married or widowed females, 
with each a gold ring of only a pennyweight of gold, the value 
of them would amount to two million pounds sterling. If we 
suppose that one-tenth of the inhabitants had a silver watch, 
and one-hundredth part a gold watch, with cases weighing two 
ounces, the whole would amount to twenty millions sterling. The 
supposition is made without any assumption of its correctness, and 
merely to show the prodigious extent and consequent consumption 
of an article when from the decline in its value it descends to the 
most numerous classes of society. 
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In the preceding century, the silver or gold which formed the 
hilts of the knights’ swords, or the spurs fixed on their heels to 
denote their rank or their valor, the embroidery on the cloaks of 
the magistrates, the jewels on the habiliments of kings, nobles, 
and high-born dames, might give splendor to the tournaments and 
attract the notice of the chronicler or historian; but the value of 
such decorations would amount but to a most insignificant trifle 
when compared with the whole of those smaller portions of gold 
and silver possessed by the many millions in the ranks below them, 
who, in the century that followed, began to assume their just sta- 
tion in society. 

Under consideration of all the changes in the circumstances of 
European society, it seems fair to conclude that the proportion of 
the precious metals in the seventeenth century, which was applied 
to other purposes than making money, had much increased beyond 
that proportion which it bore in the sixteenth century, and which 
has been estimated in this inquiry as one-tenth. It seems, there- 
fore, probable that instead of one-tenth only being diverted from 
its application as coin to that of ornaments and furniture, an 
assumption may be admitted that it at least amounted to one-fifth. 
In that view of the subject gold and silver would have been 
added to the coined money to the amount of $ 1,220,000,000. 
But allowance must be made on this sum for the regular wear, at 
the rate before estimated, of one part in three hundred and sixty 
annually, which would amount to about $ 170,000,000; thus leav- 
ing, at the end of 1699, coin in circulation in addition to what 
existed at the end of 1599, as may thus, for greater clearness, be 
exposed in figures: 

Stock of coin left at the end of 1599 $ 650,000,000 


Deducted from this by abrasion and loss in the course of a cen- 
tury, to the end of 1699 215,000,000 


435,000,000 
Produce of the mines in one hundred years $ 1,687,500,000 
Transferred to India ard China in part by the Philip- 
pine Islands 166,250,000 


1,521,250,000 
Deduct a fifth, converted to other objects than that 
of coin 301,250,000 


1,220,000,coo 
Deduct from this by wear and loss .....-..--..--- 170,000,000 
1,050,000,000 


$ 1,485,000,000 

By this account, taking the stock of coined money at the end 

of 1599 at $650,000,000, and that stock at the end of 1699 

at $1,485,000,000, we find an increase in the hundred years at the 

rate of about 150 per cent., or double and a-half. How this influx 

of gold affected its relative price we must consider in a future 

paper, as also the extent of the probable stock of gold in the 

commercial world in 1849, when the geld discoveries were made 
in California. 
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THE RAILWAY GROWTH OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


We have just received an abstract of the official report on 
the capital, the traffic, and working expenses of railways in the 
United Kingdom for 1874.. This document is the fourth Annual 
Statement from the British Board of Trade since the “ Railway 
Regulation Act” of 1871 provided that returns should be made 
by the railway companies directly to the Board of Trade. Prior 
to the passage of that Act the Board of Trade figures were made 
up from the information contained in the usual half-yearly reports 
which the various companies made to their stockholders. But, 
under the new system, greater accuracy is expected, and the pres- 
ent series of statistical papers is likely to add largely to our gen- 
eral knowledge of the real progress of the British railway system. 
The report, although small in compass, is full of suggestive 
information, and to review the whole mass of financial facts it 
presents would exceed our space. We must, therefore, rather con- 
fine ourselves to some of the’ more salient points which illustrate 
the railway progress of the last few years. The traffic receipts 
have, of course, largely increased since 1858. In that year the 
total receipts of the railways in the United Kingdom were 
4 23,956,749; in 1870 the amount had risen to £ 43,417,070, 
and in 1871 to £ 47,107,558. 

The length of the lines in England and Wales at the end of 
1874 was 11,622 miles, an increase of about 4,000 miles in 
the fourteen years; the total paid-up capital was £ 508,720,097, 
an increase of £ 220,028,486; the total number of passen- 
gers conveyed during the year, including  season-ticket hold- 
ers, Was 423,522,464, more than three times the number 
carried in 1860; the traffic receipts were £ 48,144,747, as com- 
pared with £ 23,472,946 in 1860; the working expenses were 
# 27,538,720, as against £11, 258, 104, leaving the net traffic 
receipts of passengers and goods at £ 22,673,271 for 1874, an 
increase of £ 10,458,879 in the fourteen years. The length of 
new line opened each year has varied considerably since 1860, 
but the average has been 288 miles a year. The total paid-up 
capital has increased annually at the rate of upward of £ 15,000,000 
a year, but in this, also, there has been a great fluctuation, and 
last year the increase was eighteen millions. The annual rise in 
the number of passengers has equaled twenty and a-half millions, 
but in this the variation has been considerable, the increase in 
1872 being fourty-four millions, whereas last year it was only 
twenty-two millions. The increase in the total traffic receipts, 
which in 1872 and 1873 had ranged between three and four mill- 
ions, was only a little more than a million last year. In the net 
traffic receipts there was a decrease last year of £ 370,000, as 
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compared with the preceding twelve months. In Scotland, the 
total length of line open in 1874 was 2,699 miles, the annual 
increase of line being in about the same proportion as in Eng- 
land. The total paid-up capital in North Britain in 1874 was 
4, 71,327,140, as compared with ¥£ 38,838,741 in 1860. The 
number of passengers was 38,240,011, an increase of nearly 
22,000,000 in the fourteen years. The gross traffic receipts were 
4, 6,234,495, more than double those of 1860, while the working 
expenses had risen from ¥£ 1,306,128 in 1860 to £ 3,634,352 in 
1874, and the net traffic receipts from £ 1,619,101 to £2,845,906. 
Ireland has the smallest length of line among the three divisions 
of the United Kingdom, and the annual increase of new line is 
also in a smaller proportion. Last year the total length open was 
2,127, being an increase of about 800 miles in the fourteen years. 
The capital, which stood at twenty’ and a-half millions in 1860, 
had risen to nearly thirty millions; the total number of passengers 
conveyed in 1874 stood at 16,554,226, having risen at the rate of 
nearly half a million annually during the fourteen years. The 
total traffic receipts for 1874 were £ 2,522,039, as compared with 
4 1,368,447 in 1860; the working expenses had risen from 
ZL 623,136 to £ 1,443,026, and the net traffic receipts from 
4 745,311 to £ 1,121,773. Looking at the tables for the whole of 
the United Kingdom, we find that the total length of line open at 
the close of last year was 16,448 miles, an increase of about 6,000 
miles in fourteen years. ‘The total paid-up capital amounted to 
Z, 609,949,919, an increase of £& 314,833,129 in the fourteen years. 
The total number of passengers had risen from 163,483,572 in 
1860 to 478,316,701 in 1874, or from 15,669 per mile in 1860 to 
29,081 per mile in 1874. The total traffic receipts for the whole 
kingdom, which in 1860 stood at £ 27,766,622, had risen in 1874 
to £ 56,901,281, while the incréase in the traffic receipts per mile 
had risen from £ 2,661 in 1860 to £3,459 in 1874. The total 
working expenses last year were £ 32,616,098, as compared with 
4, 13,187,368 in 1860. In addition to the actual receipts for 
traffic on the lines, there were receipts in 1874, from steamboats, 
rents and other miscellaneous sources, amounting to £ 2,356,217. 

The gross earnings of the British railways amount to nearly ten 
per cent. of their total cost; while the gross earnings of the rail- 
road system of this country average twelve per cent. But if the 
cross earnings of our railroads are the larger, the operating expenses 
are much greater in this country. Hence the net earnings in both 
countries are very nearly equal; amounting in England to 4.37 per 
cent., and in this country to 4.50 per cent. The English railways, 
in consequence partly of the recent strikes among the workmen,’ 
and partly of the high price of coal, have had to pay very heavy 
operating expenses for several years past. A change has been 
effected now, and the operating expenses are considerably reduced. 
It is, therefore, expected that the dividends of the English com- 
panies will be larger this year. The subjoined table shows the 
yearly growth of the British railway network from 1842 to the 
present time. 








Year. 
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1042 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1£53 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
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Length of 
line open at 
end of year. 


Miles. 


« $690: . 


1,730 - 


- 1,950 


S24 
« £8 . 
S980. 


« 4626. 


53959 
6,733 


6,928 . 
7:337 - 


7774 - 


- 8,028 


8,285 - 


8,741 
9,371 


955° - 
= 9923. 
- 10,350 - 


- 14,223 
- 14,414 
- 14,610 . 
- 15,376 
- 15,814 
- 16,082 . 
- 16,448 - 


6 


- 10,850 . 
- 11,470 . 
- 12,104 . 
. 12,682 . 
- 13,189 - 
- 13,624 . 
- 14,020 . 


OFFICIAL Statistics, 1842-1874. 


Cost of 
railways open 
Jor traffic. 

& 
54,339,100 
60,637,100 
66,882,1co 


75,046,1CO 


87,765,100 . 
114,728,000 . 


154,2C0,000 
197,000,000 
230,522,730 
230,841,420 
248,093,520 
263,636,320 
273,860,cO09 
293,993,000 


- 302,946,260 


311,153,670 
312;950,0C0 
328,219,100 . 
337,827,200 
352,386,100 
370,107,250 
337,246,2C0 
408,396,680 
433:558,:00 
453»740,800 
479,167,300 


- 436,893,400 





4941359,000 
504,381,000 
552,680,107 
569,047,345 
588,320,308 
609,949:919 





Average 


cost 


per utile. 


& 
33,362 
34:929 
34,200 
33,736 
39,903 
39;924 
335333 
33,110 
34,236 
34,186 
33,816 
33,912 
34,113 
35.474 
34,038 
33:204 
34,099 
32,971 
32,640 
32,478 
32,268 
2,268 
33,393 
32,873 
34939 
34177 
34233 
34297 
34,106 
35,944 
35,984 
36,582 


g 
37,093 


Total 
trafic 
receipts. 

4 
4,470,700 
5,022,650 
5,814,940 
6,909,270 


7,945,879 . 


42773070 
10,445,100 
11,683,800 
13,142,235 
14,987,310 
15,543,010 
17,920,539 
20,000,000 
21,423,315 
23,095,500 
24,164,465 
23,956,749 
25,676,783 
27,766,622 
28,563,374 
28,980,012 
30,798,660 
335825497 
35,635,838 
37,815,927 

39,149,540 
39,823,268 
41,595,001 
43,626,605 
48,893,000 
51,304,114 
57,742,000 
56,901,281 


& 
2,743 
2,895 
2,982 
3,080 
3,797 
2,501 
2,258 
2,000 
1,944 
2,163 
2,118 
2,305 
2,491 
2,562 
2,642 
2,579 
2,499 
2,573 
2,661 
2,632 
2,527 
2,545 
2,608 
2,702 

2,776 
2,794 
2,800 
2,896 
2,909 
3,179 
3,244 
3,500 
39459 


Receipts Working Prof! 
per inile expenses, on 
Jor year. taxes, etc. capital. 


P. ct. P. ct. 
49 . 4°93 
gO . 4°94 
40 . 5°22 
40 . 5°48 
42. 5°25 
42 . 4°69 
42 - 4°06 
42 - 3°44 
42. 3°31 
42 - 3°67 
45 - 3°44 
44 - 3°80 
46 - 3°93 
47 - 3°86 
48 . 3°96 
48. 4:04 
48 - 3°75 
48 - 4:07 
47°5 - 4°30 
48. 4°24 
48. 4°07 
48 . 4°18 
47 - 4°35 
48 - 4°37 
48°S . 4°17 
50°6 . 4°Or 
49°5 - 4°13 
47°5 - 4°49 
48-1 . 4°13 
48°4 . 4°41 
50 - 4°52 
53'26- 4°59 
55:04. 4°37 
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NATIONAL BANKS OR A NATIONAL BANK. 


To the Editor of the Banker's Magazine: 


The series of able articles in favor of a great National Bank, 
which have appeared in your pages for some months past, has 
started a discussion which is somewhat new to the present genera- 
tion of Americans, though it may not be unprofitable. 

The proposal is in substance to substitute for our present 
National Banking system one National Bank with thirty or forty 
branches and a capital not exceeding { 500,000,000, which shail 
be the fiscal agent of the Government and have certain exclusive 
privileges, among which is to be that of issuing bank-notes. ‘The 
gentleman who proposes the establishment of this giant monopoly 
is careful to say: “It is a conversion only that we propose, not~an 
enlargement of our present banking capital, for which there is 
certainly no necessity.” But it is not difficult to foresee that an 
enlargement of our present banking capital is just what would 
follow the change proposed. Such an institution could not fill the 
place, or do the work of our present banking system. That could 
be done only by having a branch in every city and town where 
a bank is now established. A merchant does not want a banker 
whose place of business is in a distant town. There are also 
many small transactions, amounting in the aggregate to a large sum, 
in which such a bank would find little profit, and which would 
be likely to fall to the smaller banks. Half the capital of our 
National Banks, or possibly $ 300,000,000 as your correspondent 
supposes, might be absorbed in the proposed bank with a cor- 
responding proportion of the business. A part of the National 
Banks, deprived of the profits now derived from their circulation, 
might retire from the field. But there would probably still remain 
besides the capital of the National Bank, 150 to 200 millions of 
banking capital in other institutions, thus making 650 to 700 
millions in all instead of about 500 millions as at present. Is 
it not morally certain that the diversion of so much new capital 
to a branch of business already fully supplied would result in 
speculation, bad investments, and disaster? If we are to have a 
National Bank, $ 500,000,000 is a most extravagant figure for the 
capital. A Bank of $ 100,000,000 capital would be the largest in 
the world. The Bank of England has a capital of $70,727,000, 
the Bank of France $35,000,000, the new Imperial Bank of 
Germany $28,800,000, the Imperial Bank of Russia about 
$ 15,000,000, the London and Westminster, (next to the Bank of 
England the largest in London, and having about $ 150,c00,000 
of deposits,) only about $10,000,000 paid up. In chartering a 
bank of $ 500,000,000 capital we should be entering upon an 
experiment far surpassing in magnitude any that has ever succeeded. 
20 
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Not to insist upon being strictly limited by the past, is it wise at 
one bound to go so far beyond what has previously been tried? 
The fifteen or twenty thousand directors managing our National 
Banking system have in the aggregate a much greater stock of 
that peculiar knowledge necessary in lending safely on commercial 
securities our vast banking resources, than would the one or two 
hundred directors and managers of the proposed bank however 
carefully selected. A single smaller Board might regulate the 
issues of bank-notes on more comprehensive principles, and when 
the time comes for separating the function of issuing notes from 
the operations of ordinary banking, more can be said in favor of 
a National Bank. At present the proposal to establish such an 
institution must be considered in reference to its influence upon 
banking proper as well as upon the bank-note issues. It is no 
extravagant distrust of human nature to doubt the capacity of such 
a mere handful of men to loan wisely, in a country like ours, three- 
quarters of a billion dollars or more on banking securities. Loan- 
ing and discounting are about the most important and delicate 
operations which banks have to perform. Divide the work of 
handling our banking resources among two thousand Boards of 
Directors according to their capacity and opportunities, and the 
problem is very much simplified. It is far easier to concentrate 
capital than business power. 

Is not our banking system what it is mainly because the 
requirements of commerce demand that it shall be so? The 
inference is at least very natural that the present grganization is 
better suited to our circumstances than the one proposed. It is 
in countries whose industrial and commercial systems are much 
more centralized than our own—such as England, France, Belgium 
and Prussia—that the working of a National Bank has proved 
beneficial. It is only with great caution that conclusions drawn 
from their experience should be applied to a nation whose internal 
economy is so unlike theirs as our own. Extreme centralization 
is as impracticable in our monetary as in our political system and 
would be attended by like disastrous consequences. Says Leone 
Levi in his lectures on Banking recently published in the London 
Bankers Magazine: “A National Bank may be effective in 
England which is intersected all over by railways, and is other- 
wise conspicuous for the unity of her institutions. But in the 
United States where each State possesses a certair amount of 
autonomy, and where the area of each is so vast, no single bank, 
and, I would add, no single system of banking, may be at all 
sufficient.” Those who are charmed with the idea of a great 
National Bank forget how little it would harmonize with our 
industrial and commercial life. In European States the monetary 
system like the political organization tends to monarchy. In this 
country let the democratic character be impressed alike upon both. 

Among the important duties of a banking system in specie- 
paying times is the maintenance of an adequate coin reserve to 
which resort may be had in case of panic. It is a disputed point 
whether the reserve is better kept by throwing the responsibility 
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of keeping it on one bank alone, or by leaving each bank to take 
care of its own reserve. John Stuart Mill takes ground in favor 
of having one large bank like the Bank of England which shall 
be responsible for the maintenance of the specie reserve, and he 
argues that “by disseminating this responsibility among a number 
of banks it is prevented from operating efficaciously upon any.” 
On the other hand Walter Bagehot, who has given the subject 
careful study, maintains that “a main effect,” (of the one reserve 
system,) “‘is to cause the reserve to be much smaller in proportion 
to the liabilities than it-would otherwise be,” and this because a 
part of the reserves of other banks and bankers deposited with the 
bank which keeps the reserve, is loaned out like other deposits, 
while the whole would be held in reserve if kept by the banks in 
their own vaults. This view is very plausible and derives addi- 
tional support from the habitual nervousness exhibited by British 
financial writers on the question of the bank reserves. Nor is this 
surprising when it is known how.small a reserve the Bank of 
England would have left if the balances of other London bankers 
should be suddenly withdrawn. In 1873 out of a total average 
reserve of £ 12,000,000, the large proportion of £ 8,500,000 
belonged to other London bankers. It is therefore at best doubt- 
ful whether the reserves would be better kept under the proposed 
organization of our banking system. 

The prosperity of the country under our former National Banks 
is often greatly exaggerated or attributed to wrong causes. During 
the early years of the first Bank of the United States the industries of 
the country were comparatively simple in their character, the trans- 
actions of our internal commerce were not large, the suspension 
of specie payments by several European States reduced the demand 
for the precious metals in that quarter, and the carrying trade 
poured into the channels of our commerce a steady stream of specie. 
From 1791 to 1807 the’ currency of the country was therefore more 
largely metallic than for many years afterwards. These circum- 
stances favored monetary stability. “Our National Bank did not 
however prevent an explosion among the banks of New England 
in 1808-9 which disclosed an astonishing degree of rottenness in 
those institutions. It is not to be denied that the first Bank of 
the United States was managed with great prudence and exercised 
a salutary influence upon the currency. The claims of the second 
National Bank as a regulator of the currency, especially in its 
earlier years, are much more slender. We find in Sumner’s /7s- 
tory of American Currency and Gouge’s History of Paper Money 
and Banking in the United States some instructive facts on this 
subject: “By the charter its capital was to consist of $7,000,000 
Government subscription, $7,000,000 specie and $21,000,000 Gov- 
ernment stock or specie. It began business with $1,400,000 in 
specie, $14,000,000 in stocks and the rest in stock notes; 

2,800,000 were soon due on the second installment, but this 
would come for the most part from notes or discounts of the 
Bank itself. Only $32,400 was paid in specie. The third install- 
ment was still worse. The Bank discounted its own stock at par 
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to enable the installment to be paid.” “In August 1817 the Bank 
discounted its own stock at 125.” “In April 1818, fifteen months 
after the Bank started, it was doubtful whether it was solvent.” 
The $7,000,000 of bullion imported by the Bank at a cost of 
$800,000 expense, could not be retained in the country. “The 
parent Bank refused the notes of its branches and they of each 
other.” In November Congress appointed a committee of investi- 
gation which reported that the Bank had violated its charter in 
several important particulars. A resolution was offered that a 
scire facias should issue for the forfeiture of its charter. The reso- 
lution was on the 24th of February, 1819, defeated, but the defeat 
lost much of its significance as a vindication of the bank from the 
fact that some forty members were stockholders. Soon after the 
receipt of the report in Philadelphia the President of the Bank, 
Mr. William Jones, fled in affright from the institution. On the 
6th of March Langdon Cheeves became his successor. To his 
consternation he found on arriving at Philadelphia that the sus- 
pension of the Bank was generally expected there. By the ist of 
April the specie in its vaults had been reduced to $ 126,745.28 
with $267,978 in the mint and $250,000 in transit -from the 
West. It owed a balance of $79,125 to other city banks; its 
circulation was $6,000,000; and treasury dividends due the same 
day amounted to $500,000, besides the demands of depositors. 
“The aggregate of the losses of the institution growing out of 
the operations which preceded the 6th of March, 1819, exceeded 
considerably $3,500,000. The dividends during the same time 
amounted to $4,410,000. Of this sum $1,348,553.98 were received 
as interest on the public debt held by the Bank, which leaves as 
the entire profits on all the operations of banking the sum of 
$ 3,061,441.02, which is less by at least half a million dollars 
than the losses sustained on the same business!” The prompt 
measures instituted by the new administration “lifted the Bank in 
the short space of seventy days, (from the 6th of March to the 
17th of May,) from the extreme prostration which has been de- 
scribed to a state of safety and even in some degree of power.” 
But the curtailments necessary to effect this object operated with 
destructive effect upon the community. It will thus be seen that 
so far in its career the Bank of the United States, instead of miti- 
gating the evils of the period, in fact by its gross mismanagement 
aggravated them. Better management subsequently prevailed, but 
until after the crisis of 1825 had passed away the country did not 
enjoy a steady and general prosperity, and then not in a greater 
degree, or for a longer period, than under the State Bank system 
after the crisis of 1837 had spent its force. The period of this 
second National Bank was not exempt from stringencies and 
depressions similar to those since experienced, only we know less 
of them from the imperfect record which has been preserved of 
our commercial transactions during that time. During the crisis 
of 1825 the Bank was in such straits that one of the Directors 
talked publicly on the Exchange at Philadelphia of the expediency 
of suspending specie payments. Until within a few years of the 
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expiration of its charter, specie constituted but an insignificant 
portion of the circulating medium of the nation and was rarely 
used except for fractional currency. Instability of the monetary 
instrument characterized the period. In the Merchants’ Magazine 
for July 1842 will be found a table prepared by Wm. M. 
Gouge showing the price of bank-notes at Philadelphia during the 
twenty-eight years 1814 to 1841. In each of these years marked 
variations in the value of bank-notes of different sections of the 
Union will be noticed, the discount being sometimes as much as 
75 per cent. Up to 1823, notes of the Bank’s branches were at 
a discount. This table shows how a National Bank, though con- 
tributing somewhat to restrict variations in the value of bank- 
notes, yet “utterly failed” to bring the bank-note currency up to 
uniformity. 

From 1811 to 1830 no less than 193 banks were broken, not 
a few of them after the Bank of the United States had acquired 
a predominant influence in our monetary affairs. To make the 
failures under the National Banking system during the seven years 
1867-74 as numerous in proportion to the number remaining 
in operation, (allowing for the difference in the length of time,) 
the number of bank failures during these seven years should have 
been not 159, but upwards of 500. ‘The last state of this bank 
was worse than the first. Rechartered under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania as a State institution, but retaining its former capital and 
general management, it failed miserably, and that not from unavoid- 
able calamity, but from the grossest and most reckless violation 
of sound banking principles. The aggregate loss at home and 
abroad, directly and indirectly, by this failure, has been estimated 
at $100,000,000. It shows some of the dangers to which a 
banking monopoly is subject in this country from its inevitable 
political complications. There can be little doubt that the policy 
of the bank previous to the expiration of its charter, had been 
vitiated in its struggle for a renewal, as it has been affirmed, and, 
in view of subsequent revelations, is credible, that the passage 
of the bill for its recharter in the House of Representatives, was 
procured by “judicious loans and gifts to members never entered 
upon the books,” and “that, in five years no less than 255 mem- 
bers received considerations of a pecuniary nature at the bank.” 
According to Mr. Benton nearly $30,000,000 was lost through 
loans between 1830 and 1836 “to members of C®ngress, to 
editors of newspapers, to brawling politicians, to brokers and 
jobbers, to favorites and connections,” without the authority of the 
Directors and in many cases without indorsement or other security. 
Nor was such mismanagement fortuitous. The tendency is inher- 
ent in the very nature of every such monopoly to strengthen itself 
by political alliances to the neglect of the mercantile interests of 
the community, against that jealousy and hostility which, with the 
democratic spirit of the country, that monopoly is powerful enough 
to inspire, but not to overawe. 

No such deplorable consequences as these have as yet come, 
or are likely to come from our National Banking system, which, 
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though not perfect in all its details, is yet for the most part 
based upon sound principles and adapted to the circumstances 
of the country. It contains “the promise and potency” of much 
yet unrealized good. With a bank-note currency secured by a 
deposit of United States bonds worth their face in gold or more, 
a run upon the banks by the bill-holders is scarcely likely to 
occur. One of the greatest dangers to which our banking system 
was previously exposed is thus eliminated. The notes of the 
National Banks are thus made uniform in value throughout the 
Union with each other and with the legal-tender notes in which 
they are redeemable. ‘This, whether any one chooses to call it 
uniformity of value, or, what amounts to the same thing, “ uni- 
formity of depreciation,” is no small convenience to the community. 
An absolutely fixed and unchangeable standard’ of value is what 
no economist has yet discovered. If bank-notes conform in value 
to the legal-tender standard which the National authority has 
established, more cannot be required of them. Relatively to the 
unstable legal-tender basis on which our monetary system rests, 
the bank-note issues were never before so well regulated as under 
the present system. For making that legal-tender basis what it 
is, the nation is responsible, not the banks. 

It is not strange that with our monetary system thus vitiated 
at the very foundation, “there has been no adaptability developed 
in the National method for a return to specie payments.” Of all 
the disorders that can infect a currency, it is doubtful whether any 
other can be found so insidious and so obstinate in resisting cure 
as the debasement of the monetary standard by making irredeema- 
ble paper money a legal tender. Neither the Bank of England 
nor the Bank of France ever had to struggle against such an 
impediment to specie payments; and we venture to question 
whether a solitary instance can be produced in which any bank, 
or any system of banking, has succeeded in maintaining specie 
payments while such a legal-tender system remained. Nations 
which commit this glaring sin against economic and moral prin- 
ciples, seem doomed in punishment to chronic suspension 
aggravated and prolonged by the rank growth of every economic 
heresy and of every species of commercial immorality. Like the 
United States, Austria and Russia have both tried the experiment. 
Each has for many years enjoyed the blessing of that vaunted 
remedy—a. National Bank. In neither has such an organization 
developed any “adaptability” “for a return to specie payments.” 
In Russia the issues of State paper have increased from 644,648,719 
rubles on the 1st of January, 1860, to 763,869,451 rubles on 
the 1st of January, 1873, and though the specie reserve had 
increased at the latter date to 195,954,343 metallic rubles, the 
State has the power to use it in paying current expenditures as it 
has done before. The notes are at a discount of from 15 to 20 
per cent. Austria had in June 1873 a legal-tender circulation of 
380,000,000 florins of Treasury notes and 340,700,000 florins of 
bank-notes. Austria and Russia in spite of their National Banks 
are still confronted with the same problem to which American 
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statesmanship has proved unequal, and seem quite as much at a 
loss how to solve it. It is that great National crime of continuing 
the use of irredeemable paper money as a legal tender, that has 
made our financial recuperation and theirs so slow. But for this 
there is no reason to doubt that specie payments would have 
been resumed within five years after the close of the war, and 
that without a National Bank. The one financial remedy required, 
(and no other can be adequate,) is to go to the root of the evil, 
and provide either for the withdrawal of the legal-tender notes or 
for paying them according to their tenor on demand in specie. 
It is the want of sensitiveness shown by the nation to this plainest 
dictate of commercial honor, that has prevented a more rapid 
improvement in its credit. What has made American statesman- 
ship incapable of grappling successfully with our financial diffi- 
culties, is its deficiency, not so’much in intelligence, as in moral 
sense. It is upon the, reformation of the legal-tender basis that 
the friends of a sound currency need to concentrate their efforts. 
The evils which have sprung from the debasement of the legal 
tender, will disappear with the cause that produced them. 

There is nothing to hinder us from working out our financial 
salvation under our present banking system. It has passed suc- 
cessfully through one of the most severe financial crises which the 
country ever experienced. It is only an alarmist who can see in 
the comparatively few bank failures for such a period, the signs of 
approaching destruction to the system itself. This last panic too 
is about the only one in our history which the banks had little or 
no influence in bringing on. Its immediate cause existed in the 
mismanagement, not of the National Banks, but of certain private 
banking establishments which had undertaken the inconsistent 
functions of banks and finance companies. Panics, crises and sus- 
pensions are not peculiar to countries which have no National 
Bank. ‘The Bank of France, now in a state of suspension which 
has lasted five years, had to suspend in 1847 and was on the 
verge of suspension in 1857, 1863 and 1864. England is more 
frequently visited with crises than we are; and though the organ- 
ization of the currency there has provided effectively against the 
danger of suspending specie payments, the force of the convul- 
sion expends itself upon some weaker part of the financial mechan- 
ism. In managing a panic when it comes, a single large banking 
establishment has an advantage over several smaller ones in its 
ability to adopt a prompt, decisive and comprehensive plan of 
action. But by perfecting séme organization for concert of action 
among the banks of our various financial centers similar to what 
they adopted in the late panic, only more permanent and effective, 
and by abolishing those relics of medieval legislation—the usury 
laws—our present banking system may be expected to perform in 
future panics substantially the same work as a National Bank. 
The germs of such a union already exist in our Clearing-House 
associations. It is only necessary to develop the idea. 

Dup.ey P. BAILEy, Jr. 
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TEXT OF THE IMPERIAL BANK LAW OF GERMANY. 


“1. The right of issuing notes can only be conferred by a law of the 
Empire; nor can any issue be extended beyond the sum fixed by the present 
Act except by a similar law. To the bank-notes issued according to this Act 
are assimilated the State paper notes which have been transferred to a bank 
with a view to increase its working capital. 

“2. No one can be forced to accept bank-notes tendered for payments 
which by law must be made in money; nor can the treasuries of the Empire 
be obliged to receive bank-notes as payment by any provincial law. 

“‘3. Bank-notes are only to be issued for amounts of one hundred, two 
—* five hundred, and one thousand marks, or a multiple of one thousand 
marks. 

“4. Every bank is bound to redeem its notes on presentation at their full 
nominal value. Banks are also bound to accept their notes at their full 
nominal value in payments, and that not only at the central establishment, 
but at all the branch offices. Every bank must redeem injured notes if the 
bearer present a part of the note larger than one half, or if he prove that the 
largest part of the note of which he only possesses the half or less, has been 
destroyed. The bank is not bound to redeem destroyed or lost notes. 

“5. Bank-notes which have been paid into the tills of the bank, or of one 
of its branch offices, or to other places appointed for their redemption, are not 
to be re-issued if they are soiled or damaged. 

“6. The calling in and withdrawal of the notes of a bank, or of any kind 
of bank-notes, can only take place with the special permission or by order of 
the Federal Council. This order is made if a large part of the notes in circu- 
lation is known to be soiled or injured, or if the bank has lost the right of 
issue. The special permission can only be granted if it has been proved that 
forgeries of the notes to be called in have been put in circulation. In every 
case the Federal Council prescribes the mode, number, and times of publica- 
tion of the notices for the withdrawal; the period within which and the places 
where the notes must be redeemed; the regulations for redeeming notes called 
in after expiry of the interval allowed; as well as any other measu’e which 
may appear necessary for the security of the holders of the notes. The regu- 
lations to be made by the Federal Council for these purposes will be published 
in the Reichsgesetzb/att (Bulletin des Lois). 

“7. No banks issuing notes has power— 

“(1.) To accept bills of exchange. 

““(2.) To buy or sell ov ¢ime, either for its own account or for account of 
others, merchandise or stock exchange securities, or undertake to guarantee the 
fulflilment of such time transactions. 

“8. Banks issuing notes are bound to publish in the Reichsanzeiger, at their 
own expense— 

“(1.) A statement of their assets and liabilities on the 7th, 15th, 23d, and 
last day of each month, to be published at latest on the fifth day following 
these dates. (2.) An exact balance sheet of assets and liabilities, as well as 
the profit and loss account of the year, to be published at latest three months 
after the close of their business year. The weekly publication must specify 
the following amounts:—(1.) Under the head of ¢iad/lities—The subscribed 
capital; the reserve fund; the notes in circulation; the other liabilities on 
demand; the liabilities at notice; the remaining liabilities. (2.) Under the 
head of assets—The stock of coin and bullion (that is to say, the stock of 
German currency, and of gold in bars or foreign coin, reckoning a pound of 
fine gold at 1,392 marks);* the Reichskassenscheine (imperial legal-tender 
notes); the notes of other banks; bills of exchange; Lombard advances (i.e. 


* The pound mentioned here is the German pound. 
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advances on securities); effects; the remaining assets. The Federal Council 
will decide which parts of the assets and liabilities in the year’s balance sheet 
are to be specially shown. Both returns must specially mention the contin- 
on liabilities upon inland bills of exchange which have passed into other 
hands. 

“g. Banks whose note circulation exceeds their amount of cash, and the 
amount assigned to them in the subjoined list,* have to pay yearly to the 
Exchequer, on the excess, a tax of 5 per cent., to date from the Ist January, 
1876. In calculating the tax the following items are to be reckoned as 
‘cash: ’—Current German money, ‘ Reichskassenscheine,’ notes of other German 
banks, and gold bars and foreign gold coin, calculated at the rate of 1,392 
marks for a pound of gold.t Ifa bank lose the right of issuing notes (§ 49), 
its share in right of issue of uncovered notes xot subject to taxation falls to 
the Imperial Bank. 

‘to. For the purpose of determining the amount of tax due, the adminis- 
tration of each bank has to make out a statement of the total of the stock of 
cash and of the note circulation on the 7th, 15th, 23d, and last of each month, 
and to submit this statement to the Imperial Controller. At the close of every 
year the controlling authorities will, upon the basis of these statements, deter- 
mine the amount of tax to be paid by each bank, in the following number :— 
5-48 per cent. of the surplus of uncovered notes subject to. the tax, as fixed 
in each of the different statements, is to be calculated as part of the tax; and 
the total of these separate tax ‘debits’ is the amount of tax which the bank 
has to pay to the Exchequer at latest on the 31st of January of the year 
following. 

“11. Foreign bank-notes and other obligations of foreign corporations, 
companies, or private individuals, not yielding interest, and issued to bearer, 
are not to be used in payments, whether they are exclusively, or along with 
another valuation, issued in the currency of the Empire or in that of any 
German State. 

“12. Under the control and direction of the Empire, a bank will be estab- 
lished, bearing the name of ‘ Reichsbank.’ It will have the quality of a legal 
‘person’ (juristische person), and the function of regulating the circulation of 
money in the whole of the German Empire, facilitating the settlement (clearing) 
of payments, and rendering useful disposable capital. The ‘ Reichsbank’ will 
have its head office in Berlin, and is authorized to establish branch offices in 
any place in the Empire. The Federal Council may give the necessary orders 
for the establishment of such branch offices in certain places. 

“13. The ‘ Reichsbank * is authorized to transact the following kinds of 
business :—(1.) to sell and buy gold and silver in bullion and coin. (2.) To 
discount, sell, and buy bills, whose currency does not exceed three months, 
and for which mostly ¢/rce, and at least ¢wo persons, who are known to be 
solvent, answer; also obligations of the Empire, of any German State, or 
inland communal corporations, which are due at their nominal value at latest 
in three months’ time. (3.) To give loans bearing interest for not longer than 
three months, and in exchange for movable pledges (Lombard advances). 
These pledges comprise—({@) gold and silver in coin or bullion; (4) bonds 
of the Empire, or of any one State in Germany, of inland communal corpora- 
tions, due to the bearer, which either yield interest, or else are due within a 
year; or bonds to bearer, yielding interest, which are guaranteed by the 
Empire, or else by one of the German States; fully paid shares, preference 
shares, and preference obligations of German railway companies whose lines 
are open for traffic; as also mortgage bonds of joint-stock and co-operative 
mortgage banks, the latter standing under provincial, communal, or the State’s 
control, to be accepted at most at three-fourths of their value; (c) bonds of 
foreign States to bearer, and yielding interest, and foreign railway preference 
obligations guaranteed by a State, to be accepted at most at 50 per cent. of 
their value. (d) Bills guaranteed by persons known as solvent, with a deduc- 
tion of at least 5 per cent. of their value. (¢) Pledged commercial goods lying 
in warehouse in the country to be. accepted at most at two-thirds of their 
value. (4.) To buy and sell debentures within the condition given in 3 6; 


* This “‘ sudjoined list’’ is contained in the table, page 314. 
ft The pound mentioned here is the German pound. 
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the instructions for the Directors of the Imperial Bank will determine up to 

what amount the working capital of the bank may be invested’ in such 
debentures. (5.) To collect money on account of private persons, establish- , 


ments, or officials; to make payments guaranteed beforehand; to give checks ‘ 
and drafts on branch offices or correspondents. (6.) To buy the precious 
metals or effects of any kind if guaranteed beforehand, for third parties, and 
to sell them after due delivery. (7.) To accept money yielding interest or 
not, both as deposits and ‘ giro;’ the amount of deposits bearing interest is 


not to exceed the capital of the bank and the reserve fund. (8.) To accept 

the charge and management of valuable goods. 

‘14. The Bank of the German Empire shall be obliged to exchange its 

notes for bars at the price of 1,392 marks for a pound of gold, and shall be 

} entitled to cause such bars to be as-ayed at the expense of the parties offering : 


them, by experts appointed by the bank. 
“15. The Bank of the Empire has to publish the rate at which it discounts ‘ 


(§ 13-2), or gives loans on interest (§ 13-3). The returns of the week will ( 
} have to be based on the books of the Bank of the Empire, or of its immediate 
| branch offices. Z ' 

“16. The Bank of the Empire is authorized to issue’ notes according to 


the requirements of its business. The fabrication, the emission, the with- 

drawal and destruction of these notes must take place under the control of the 

Commission for the debts of the Empire, to which a member named by the 

| Emperor will be added for this occasion. ( 
“17. The Bank of the Empire is obliged to have in its coffers at least one- 


| third of the amount of notes in circulation, in German currency, in legal- | 
] tender notes of the Empire, in gold bars or foreign coins, valued at 1,392 
marks for a pound of gold. The rest of the amount of notes in circulation 
must be represented by discounted bills, due at latest in three months, and 
| for which generally three, but @¢ ast two, persons known to be solvent are ‘ 
responsible. 
“18. The Bank of the Empire is obliged to redeem its notes—(a) at the j 

principal seat in Berlin, on presentation; (4) at the branch offices as far as 
its means extend; in both cases in German currency. 1 


‘19. The Bank of the Empire is obliged to accept as payment, at their : 
full nominal value, the notes of all the banks contained in § 48, and that not | 
only in Berlin, but at all its branch offices established in towns with more | 
than 80,000 inhabitants, and in the places where the bank which has issued | 
the notes has‘its seat, Lut only as long as that bank strictly observes the 
regulations for the payment of notes. Notes accepted in this manner must 
either be presented for redemption, or employed for payments in the town : 
where the bank in question has its seat, or in payments to the bank itself. 

| The Bank of the Empire is empowered to make agreements with other German 

banks, by which these renounce their right of issuing notes. | 

“20. Should the debtor of a loan received in the manner determined by 

§ 13-13 be in default, the bank has a right to have his pledge sold by one 

of its officials, or by a public auctioneer, without requiring the authorization of 

the Court of Justice. Should the pledge have a bourse or market price, it 

may be sold otherwise than publicly, by an official, a broker, or any person 

entitled to sell by auction, at the price of the day, and from the proceeds the 

bank will receive its capital, interest, and expenses. The bank may make 

use of this right with other debtors also, and with the debtor’s collateral | 

securities. 
‘21. The Bank of the Empire and its branch offices are exempt from 

income and trade taxes. 
“22, The Bank of the Empire is obliged gratuitously to accept payments 

for the Empire. and to make such up to the amount of the Empire’s credit. , 

It is authorized to take in charge the same business for the separate German 

States. | 
“23. The capital of the Bank of the Empire amounts to ove hundred and | 

twenty millions of marks, divided into 40,000 shares of 3,000 marks each 

bearing names [(?) registered]. The shareholders are not personally answerable 

for the liabilities of the Bank of the Empire. 
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“24. The net revenue, resulting at the close of every year, is to be used 
in the following manner :—(1.) The shareholders are first to receive a dividend, 
valued at 434 per cent. of the capital. (2.) Of the rest 20 per cent. is to be 
appropriated to the reserve fund, as long as the latter does not amount to 
one-fourth of the capital. (3.) One-half of the balance remaining is to be 
paid to the shareholders, as long as their dividends do not exceed 8 per cent., 
the other half goes to the Exchequer. Three-fourths of the further remaining 
amount goes to the Imperial Exchequer, one-fourth to the shareholders. 
Should the net revenue not amount to 4% per cent. of the capital, the 
deficiency must be made up from the reserve fund. If the shares are issued 
at a premium above their nominal value, the amount so gained goes to the 
reserve fund. Due dividends fall under the right of prescription in favor ot 
the bank, after four years, dated from the day when they are due. 

“25. The control belonging to the Government will be exercised by a 
‘Bank-Curatorium’ (a sort of council, of administration), to consist of the 
Chancellor of the Empire as president and four colleagues. One of these four 
members is named by the Emperor, the other three by the Federal Council. 
This ‘Curatorium’ will meet once a quarter and receive a report on the condi- 
tion of the bank and on everything relating to it, and will also have com- 
municated to it a general statement of accounts of all the business operations 
undertaken by the bank and the regulations made by it. 

“26. The part of the direction belonging to the Government will be exer- 
cised by the Imperial Chancellor, and under him by the Imperial Bank Direct- 
ory; should the Chancellor be hindered from exercising his functions, the 
Emperor will name a substitute to replace him for the time. The Chancellor 
will direct the whole administration according to the rules of this Act, and the 
regulations which are to be published, according to § 40. He will have to 
publish the directions for the Imperial Bank Directory, and for the branch 
offices, as well as the rules and instructions for the officials of the bank. He 
alone is.authorized to introduce a change in any of these regulations and 
instructions. 

“27. The Imperial Bank Directory is the official authority by which the 
bank is administrated and actively represented. It consists of a president and 
a certain number of members; it will vote by a majority of voices, and will 
be subject to the directions of the Chancellor of the Empire in all questions 
of administration. The president and members of the Bank Directory will be 
appointed for life by the Emperor on a proposal from the Federal Council. 

“28. The officials of the Bank of the Empire will have the rights and 
duties of imperial functionaries. Their salaries, pensions, and other payments 
for their services, as well as the pensions and ‘supports’ for surviving rela- 
tives, are all to be borne by the bank. The rate of salary and pension for 
the Bank Directory will be determined yearly by the Budget of the Empire; 
that of the other officials by the Emperor, in agreement with the Federal 
Council, on a pruposition from the Imperial Chancellor. No official of the 
bank is to be a holder of its shares. 

“29. The accounts of the Bank of the Empire must be submitted to the 
Court of Accounts of the German Empire. The Chancellor will determine in 
what form the yearly accounts are to be submitted. The Court of Accounts 
must, however, be consulted on the question of the directions to he given. 

“30. All the shareholders have a right to take a part in the administration 
of the bank by way of the general meetings, and besides that, by a committee 
chosen amongst them. They are. however, subject to the following rules: 

“31. The central committee is the permanent representative of the share- 
holders in any business with the administration. It consists of fifteen mem- 
bers, besides whom fifteen substitutes are to be chosen. These members and 
substitutes are chosen from those amongst the shareholders who have a? /east 
three shares in their name. All these members and substitutes must reside 
within the Empire, and at least nine members and nine substitutes in Berlin. 
One-third of the members retire annually, but are eligible for re-election. 
The central committee meets at least once a month, presided over by the 
— of the Bank Directory, who may also call extraordinary meetings. 

he quorum of these meetings will be at least seven members; the detailed 
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directions will determine when and in what turn the substitutes of members 
are called up. 

“32. The central committee will have submitted to it every month the 
weekly reports on the state of the discounts, bills, and loans, of the circulation 
of notes, the cash in hand, the deposits, purchase and sale of gold, bills, and 
effects, and the distribution of funds to the branch offices. At the same time 
there will be communicated to it the’ results of both ordinary and extraordinary 
revisions of the bank’s cash, as well as the opinions and proposals of the 
Bank Directory relating to the business of the bank in general and the need- 
ful regulations. The central committee may, above all, give its opinion upon 
the following points: (@) Upon the balance and the accounts of profits which 
have been made up at the end of the twelve months by the Bank Directory, 
then submitted to the approbation of the Chancellor of the Empire, who has 
definitely settled them, and which are communicated to the shareholders in 
the general meeting. (4) Upon changes in the ‘Etat’ for salaries and pen- 
sions (§ 28). (¢) Upon appointments to vacant places in the Bank Directory, 
the president’s place excepted. In this question the central committee is to 
be consulted before the Federal Council comes to a decision (§ 27). (@) Upon 
the amount up to which the funds of the bank may be used in loans. The 
purchase of effects can only be made in the name of the bank, when the sum 
of the amount up to which the bank’s funds may be used for this purpose has 
been settled with the approbation of the central committee. (¢) Upon the 
rate of discount and the interest of loans, as well as upon changes in the 
principles and the terms on which credit is given. (/) Upon agreements with 
othcr German banks (§ 19), and upon the principles to be observed in the 
relations with these banks. Gund directions and instructions to the officials 
must be communicated to the central committee as soon as they have been 
published (§ 26). 

“33. The members of the central committee will receive no remuneration 
for their services. Should a member of the committee betray the secrets of 
the bank (§ 39), should he make a bad use of any information he has received 
in his quality as such, or should he have lost public confidence through any 
cause whatsoever, or if he appears to endanger the interests of the establish- 
ment in any way, he may be excluded from the committee by the general 
meeting. A bankrupt member of the committee, a member who does not 
appear at the meeting for six months, or one who ceases to fulfill the condi- 
tions necessary to his being elected (§ 31), will be considered no longer a 
member. 

“*34. The continuous special control over the administration of the bank, 
will be exercised by three deputies chosen from the .central committee for the 
duration of one year, and by as many substitutes for the deputies. The 
detailed regulations will determine when and in which turn the substitutes 
are to be called up. The deputies have the right of being present and of 
pronouncing their opinion at all the meetings of the Bank Directory. They 
have further the right and the duty to look into the course of business, and 
the books and portfolios, in the presence of a member of the Bank Directory, 
and in the usual business hours, and to be present at the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary revisions of the bank’s cash. They will report on what they have 
done, in the monthly meetings of the central committee. Should a deputy be 
in the situation indicated by § 33, part 2, the central committee may suspend 
him without waiting for the consent of the general meeting. 

“35. The bank may carry on business with the finance administrations of 
the Empire or the German Federal States, only within the limits drawn by 
this Act or by the Bank Statutes, and, should any business not come within 
the general conditions of bank business, it must be submitted to the approba- 
tion of the deputies. If only one of these object, it must be laid before the 
central committee. The business may not be done if a legal majority of the 
central committee has not approved it. 

“*36. The Federal Council has to determine where the Imperial Bank head 
offices have to be established, besides the one chief seat of the bank. These 
are to be under a Directory, consisting of two members at least, and under 
the control of a Bank Commissary, named by the Emperor. Each Imperial 
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Bank head office should, if there is a sufficient number of shareholders in the 
place, be provided with a provincial committee, whose members are chosen by 
the Chancellor of the Empire from a list of shareholders proposed by the 
Bank Commissary and the central committee. The shareholders must reside at 
the place where the head office is established, or else in its immediate neigh- 
borhood. This committee will hold monthly meetings, in which the reports 
on the business of the head office, and the directions given by-the central 
administration, will be communicated to it. Any proposals or motions which 
the district committee should feel inclined to make, and which the Directory 
of the head office cannot agree to, must be presented to the Chancellor in a 
report. The continuous special control over the course of business at the 
head offices of the bank will be exercised (as in section 34), so far as it does 
not interfere with the daily business, by two or three deputies, chosen by the 
provincial committee from amongst its own members, or, where there is no 
provincial committee, named by the Chancellor of the Empire. 

“37 All other branch offices which come under the immediate control of 
the Bank Directory of the Empire will be established by the Chancellor him- 
self; those which are to be under the control of another branch office will be 
established by the Bank Directory. 

“38. The Bank of the Empire will have to be responsible for the signa- 
ture of the Bank Directory of the Empire, or of one of the head offices, even 
in cases where Jaw prescribes a special authorization for these signatures. 
These must, however, he made by two members of the Bank Directory, or by 
two members of the Board of Directors of the head offices, or else by their 
substitutes. The Chancellor will separately publish detailed regulations as to 
what conditions and in what form the signatures of the bank officers are to 
be obligatory on the Bank of the Empire. Any suit against the business of 
the bank, head offices, or of branch offices, may be addressed to the court of 
justice of the place at which the branch office is established. 

“39. All the persons attached to the bank, such as officials, members of 
the committee, deputies, are bound to keep silence on all business matters of 
the bank, especially on business with private persons, or regarding the credit 
afforded to aa, The deputies from the central committee and their substi- 
tutes, as well as the committee of the local head offices, must promise as 
much, by a shake of the hand in lieu of an oath. 

“40. The statutes for the Bank of the Empire will be published according 
to §§ 12 to. 39, by the Emperor after a previous agreement with the Federal 
Council. These statutes must contain regulations on the following subjects.: 
(1.) The form of the shares and of the ‘coupons’ and ‘talons’ belonging to 
them. (2.) The forms to be observed at the transfer or seizure of shares. 
(3-) The mortification [ (?) canceling] of lost shares, lost ‘coupons,’ or 
‘talons,’ as well as the disposal of the ‘coupons’ and ‘talons’ belonging to 
such shares. (4.) The principles on which the yearly balance of the Bank of 
the Empire must be struck. (5.) The term and ‘modality’ for the payment 
of the dividends. (6.) The form in which the general meetings are assem- 
bled, and the conditions and mode of voting of the shareholders; no condi- 
tions, however, are to exclude the holder of one share from giving his vote, 
nor may more than 100 votes be centered in one person. (7.) The ‘ modali- 
ties’ for the election of the central committee, and of the deputies for the 
same, and of the district committees and their deputies. (8.) The form to be 
observed in the announcements made by the company, and the public papers 
in which they are to be inserted. (9.) The liquidation of the Bank of the 
Empire, which would follow the dissolution of the bank (§ 41). (10.) The 
way in which the shareholders or their representative committee should co- 
operate in increasing the capital to an amount fixed by Imperial Act. (11.) 
The conditions of security under which purchases and sales of effects may be 
made by the bank for the account of others. 

“41. The Imperial Government will, on the Ist January, 1891, have the 
power—(a) to abolish the bank established according to this. Act, and acquire 
the pieces of land in its possession, according to their value in the books; or 
(4) to acquire the shares at their nominal value. This right will be renewed 
every ten years. Should the right be made use of, one year’s warning must 
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be given by the Chancellor to the Bank Directory, in the form of an Imperial 
decree, which has received the approbation of the Federal Council, and which 
the Bank Directory is to publish. In both cases the reserve fund, which will 
not be required to cover losses, goes half to the shareholders, half to the 
Exchequer. For a prolongation in this question it will be necessary to obtain 
the authorization of the Reichstag. 

“42. Banks, which are in the possession of the right of issuing notes at the 
period of this Act’s publication, are not allowed to carry on business, nor to 
have business carried on by agents on their account, nor to enter as partners 
in banks, in any other State than that in which the right has been granted. 

“43. The notes of banks which have the power to issue, at the time of 
publishing this Act, are not to be used as payments in any other State than 
in that where the right has been granted. Such notes may, however, be 
exchanged for other bank-notes, paper money, or cash. 

“44. The restrictions contained in § 43 need not be applied to banks 
which fulfill the following conditions by the Ist January, 1876: (1.) The bank 
may invest its working capital only in business contained in § 13, from 1 to 
4, especially in point 4, and at most to the amount of one-half of the capital 
and the reserve fund. The last term for conforming its loan business to the 
regulations contained in § 13, No. 3, is fixed at the Ist January, 1877. The 
bank must publish at certain periods its rate of discount, and the percentage 
at which it gives loans. (2.) The bank must put aside 20 per cent. of its 
annual net profits above 4% per cent. for a reserve fund, as long as that 
reserve fund does not amount to one-fourth of the capital of the bank. (3.) 
The bank is obliged to have in its coffers one-third of the amount of its notes 
in circulation, either in German currency, or in legal-tender notes of the Em- 
pire, or in gold bars or foreign coins, one pound of gold valued at 1,392 
marks. The rest of the amount of notes in circulation must be represented 
by discounted bills, due at latest in three months, and for which, as a rule, 
three, and a¢ /east two, persons known as solvent are responsible. (4.) The 
bank is obliged to redeem its notes in German currency at a place in Berlin 
or Frankfort, which must have been approved of by the Federal Council. 
The notes must be redeemed at latest on the day following their presenta- 
tion. (5.) The bank is obliged to accept, as payment at their nominal value, 
all German bank-notes which have a privilege of circulation in the Empire, 
and that not only at its chief seat, but at all the branch offices established in 
towns with more than 80,000 inhabitants, as long as the banks which have issued 
these notes strictly observe the regulations for the payment of notes. The 
notes of other banks accepted in this manner can only be used either in pre- 
sentation for redemption, or as payments in the town where the bank which 
has issued them has its seat, or as payment of the bank itself. (6.) The bank 
must promise not to use the right of objection it may possess with reference 
to the privilege of issue granted to other banks, or to the measure by which 
the Government of a Sta‘e ceases to accept its notes as cash at the public 
pay-places. (7.) The bank must consent to have its right of issue granted 
according to § 41, withdrawn at one year’s notice, either by the Government 
or the Federal Council, and without any indemnification whatever. The Fed- 
eral Council is to withdraw the right of issue only for the purpose of bringing 
order and uniformity into banking affairs, or else when a bank has not con- 
formed to this Act. The right of decision in this question belongs to the 
Federal Council. A bank which fulfills all these conditions, from 1 to 7, will 
have a right to carry on business in branch offices, or agencies beyond the 
territory determined in § 42, if the government of the province in which the 
bank has its seat obtains the consent of the Federal Council. The banks 
which can prove by the Ist January, 1876, that their lawful issue of notes 
does not exceed the capital paid in on the ist January, 1874, are not bound 
to fulfill the condition contained in (2); they may at once circulate their notes, 
and establish branch offices and agencies carrying on business in the whole 
Empire. The Federal Council has the power to grant these banks for unde- 
termined periods, the right of giving credit in a way forbidden by (1), if they 
have been in possession of this right before. The Federal Council will also 
determine the conditions necessary in such a case. 
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“45. Banks intending to make use of the regulations contained in § 44, 
must prove to the Chancellor of the Empire:—(1.) That their statutes comply 
with the conditions contained in § 44. (2.) That the appointed office for the 
redemption of notes has been established. When both these points have been 
proved, the Chancellor of the Empire publishes in the official paper what 
follows:—(a) That the restrictions contained in $$ 42 and 43, or in § 43 
alone, are not applicable to the bank in question. (4) The place at which the 
office has been established which redeems the notes of this bank. 

“46. In cases where the term of duration of a bank's right to issue notes 
can be limited by the Government or any other public authority, this Act 
must be regarded as giving notice of such limitation at the shortest lawful 
term. This regulation is of course not valid for banks whose notes in circula- 
tion do not exceed their capital paid in on the Ist January, 1874, and which 
fulfill the conditions contained fh § 44,1 to 7. Those statutes and dispositions 
which make the duration of a bank, or of its right of issue, dependent on the 
existence and the right to issue notes of the Prussian Bank, are repealed. 

“47. Any change in the fundamental law, the statutes, or privileges of a 
bank, which is already in the possession of the right to issue notes, must be 
submitted to the approval of the Federal Council, if it regards the capital, the 
reserve funds, the business ‘imits, the security against issued notes, or the 
duration of the right of issue. Lawful dispositions or concessions of particular 
States, by which a bank is limited in the right of carrying on the business of 
discount, loans, and deposits, are not prohibited by the above regulation if 
they are not contained in one of the clauses of this Act. The approval of 
the Federal Council can be obtained through an application from the Govern- 
ment of the State in which the bank in question has its seat; it will be 
refused if the bank does not comply with the dispositions contained in § 44. 
The Government of Bavaria has the power to extend the right of issue of the 
Bavarian note-bank up to the maximum amount of 70,000,000 marks’ worth 
of notes. The said Government can invest any other bank with this right, if 
it conform to the regulations contained in § 44. 

“48. The Chancellor of the Empire is authorized to examine, with the 
help of commissioners, into the books, the offices, and coffers of banks which 
issue notes, at any time, to ascertain whether the regulations of this Act are 
being followed, whether the conditions necessary to exempt a bank from §§ 
42 and 43, or from § 43 alone, have been fulfilled, and whether the weekly 
and yearly reports (§ 8), or the reports necessary for the valuation of taxes 
(§ 10), correspond to the real state of affairs. The right of control due to 
the Governments of the separate States is not interfered with by this regu- 
lation. 

“49. The right of issue will be forfeited in the following cases :—(1.) If the 
term for which it has been granted has expired. (2.) If the bank renounce 
its right. (3.) In case of bankruptcy, on the day the proceedings commence. 
(4.) If the right be withdrawn by the verdict of a court of justice. (5.) By 
the decision of a State Government, according to the regulations of the 
statutes or concessions. 

“so. The right of issuing notes can be withdrawn by the verdict of a 
court of justice on complaint of the Chancellor, or the Government of the 
German States, in which the bank in question has its seat, in the following 
cases:—(1.) When the directions contained in the statutes, the concessions, or 
in this Act, relating to the ‘covering’ of notes in circulation, have been 
violated, or the amount of notes in circulation as it is determined by the 
statutes, the concessions, or this Act, has been exceeded. (2.) When the 
bank in question carries on business which is forbidden in § 42, or when it 
circulates its notes beyond the territory assigned it in § 43, before the Chan- 
cellor’s publication contained in § 45 has been publicly made known. (3.) 
When the bank does not redeem notes presented at its tills—(a) at the chief 
seat of the bank on the day of presentation; (4) at the place of redemption 
{as in § 44-4) within twenty-four hours following the day of presentation; 
{c) at other places of redemption appointed as such by the statutes of the 
bank, within three days from the day of presentation. (4.) When the capital 
of the bank has been diminished one-third by losses, the action must be 
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carried on in the usua] form of law proceedings. Lawsuits of this kind will 
come under the heading commercial business, contained in the Imperial Code 
of Law. The judgment must also contain an order for the withdrawal of alt 
notes in circulation. 

“51. The judgment is not to be executed before it has obtained lawful 
validity. The execution will be performed by the competent court of justice. 
The court will determine for this purpose the period within which the bank 
must publish the notice announcing the withdrawal of its notes. If the bank 
is not bankrupt the court will name a trustee, whose business it will be to 
oversee the withdrawal of notes and to demand the liquidation of the bank at 
the hands of the court of justice, if it fails to obey the orders prescribed in 
such a case. All the withdrawn notes of the bank must be consigned to a 
pay-place appointed at the place where the bank has its seat, by the Chan- 
cellor of the Empire. 

‘52. Six months after the sentence has obtained lawful validity (§ 50), the 
bank must deposit at the pay-place a sum of money amounting to the sum of 
the notes not yet deposited. This sum of money will be returned to the 
bank as it goes on depositing the notes out, and the residue will be returned 
= the day fixed by the Federal Council as the last term for the withdrawal 
of notes. 

“53. The notes deposited, as mentioned in §§ 51 and 52, will be destroyed 
in the presence of the trustees of the bank, and also of the trustee of. the 
treasury where the notes are deposited. A judicial or notarial protocol will 
be drawn up relating to the destruction of the notes. The administration 
of the bank may send two deputies to be present at the act of destruc- 
tion. The day fixed for the destruction must be made known to the bank 
eight days before it takes place. It may take place all at once or at different 
times. 

“54. All those corporations which, without being issue banks, are in pos- 
session of the right to issue notes, or bonds, or other obligations without 
interest, due to the bearer, are bound to fulfill the conditions contained in §$§ 
2 to 6 inclusively, in § 43, and in § 47, Part I of this Act, so long as they 
intend continuing to have paper money in circulation, and so far as these 
regulations relate to the permission to issue paper money, the duration of the 
privilege and the security against the issue. 

“55. Whosoever issues notes or other obligations, without interest, without 
the right to do so, will be subject to a fine of ten times the amount of the 
paper he issued, and aé /east 5,000 marks, if the paper issued does not amount 
to the tenth part of this sum. 

“56. Whosoever pays with notes or other paper money belonging to 
inland banks or corporations beyond the territory appointed for their circulation 
in § 43, will be fined in a sum of money, which may not, however, exceed 
150 marks. 

“57. Whosoever, contrary to the directions contained in § 11, pays with 
foreign notes or other obligations without interest, belonging to /orezgn banks, 
corporations, companies, or private individuals, and which are valued in 
currency of the Empire, or else in other German currency, will have to pay a 
fine varying from 50 marks to 5,0co marks. If it be proved that transgres- 
sions of this kind are practiced as a trade, imprisonment for one year or less 
may be added to the fine. The mere attempt to transgress is subject to pun- 
ishment. 

“58. Whosoever carries on bank business as director of a branch office, 
or as agent, or enters into partnership with one bank in the name of another, 
notwithstanding the prohibition of § 42, will be fined up to 5.000 marks. 
The same fine will have to be paid by the members of a Bank Directory who 
do not comply with the regulations contained in § 7, or who disobey the 
rules contained in § 42, by—(a@) establishing branch offices or agencies; (4) 
or letting their banks participate in the partnership of other banks. 

“59. The members of a Bank Directory will be punished with three 
months’ imprisonment if they misrepresent the conditions of the bank in the 
report they have to publish according to the dispositions contained in § 8. 
They will be punished with a fine amounting to ten times the sum of the tax 
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embezzled, and to a minimum of 500 marks, if they do not declare the whole 
of the amount of notes subject to taxation in the report which they must make 
according to § 10. If the bank issues more notes than it has a right to issue, 
they will be punished with a fine amounting to ten times the sum which the 
excess amounts to, or a minimum of 5,000 marks. This punishment will also 
be undergone by the directors of corporations who are in the possession of 
the right to issue obligations without interest, if they issue more paper money 
than they are authorized to issue. 

“60. The regulations contained in $$ 6, 42, and 43, and the penal directions 
relating to them, and contained in §§ 56 and 58 of the present Act, will come 
into force on Ist January, 1876. 

“61. The Chancellor of the Empire is authorized to conclude a treaty with 
the Prussian Government, by which the latter cedes the Prussian Bank to the 
Empire. This treaty must be founded on the following basis:—(1.) Prussia 
cedes the Prussian Bank to the Empire after having withdrawn its advanced 
capital, amounting to 1,906,800 thalers and one-half of the reserve funds. 
Along with the bank, the Prussian Government will cede all its corresponding 
rights and obligations, from the Ist January, 1876, under the conditions follow- 
ing, and numbered 2 to 6. The Empire will convert this bank into the Imperial 
Bank, to be established according to the provisions of this Act. (2.) For the 
cession of its Bank Prussia ‘will receive an indemnity of fifteen millions of 
marks, to be provided by the Bank of the Empire. (3.) The shareholders of 
the Prussian Bank will have the right to exchange their shares of the Prussian 
Bank for shares of the same nominal value of the Bank of the Empire, if 
they consent to renounce their rights in favor of the latter establishment. (4.) 
The Bank of the Empire must return the advanced capital and the amount 
due from the reserve funds, to those shareholders who demand as much; 
this right being guaranteed to them by the §§ 16 and 19 of the Bank Regu- 
lations of the 5th October, 1846 (Prussian Code of Law, p. 435). (5.) The 
‘ Reichsbank’ has to undertake the liabilities which the Prussian Bank took 
upon itself in the treaty of the 28th to 31st January, 1856, with regard to the 
Government’s loan of sixteen millions and five hundred and eighty-nine thou- 
sand thalers (16,589,0co). For this purpose the ‘ Reichsbank’ will have to pay 
to Prussia for the years 1876 to 1925 inclusively, 621,930 thalers yearly, in 
two installments each year. If the concession of the Bank of the see ad is 
not renewed, the German Government will take care that the installments are 
paid to the Prussian Exchequer up to the time when another bank acquires 
the Imperial Bank’s rights and liabilities. (6.) The agreement between 
Prussia and the Bank of the Empire regarding the real estate of the Prussian 
Bank has as yet to be made. 

“62. The Chancellor of the Empire is authorized—(1.) to issue those 
shares which are not exchanged for shares of the Prussian Bank as mentioned 
in § 61, No. 3; (2.) to issue Treasury notes (Exchequer bills) with interest to 
the amount of the shares not issued, in order to procure the capital necessary 
for the Bank of the Empire, according to § 23. These obligations must be 
due at latest on the 1st May, 1876. 

“63. The fabrication of these Treasury notes (dons du trésor), (contained 
in § 62, No. 2), will be intrusted to the Administration of the National Debt. 
The Chancellor of the Empire fixes the rate of interest. Up to the Ist May, 
1876, the amount of Treasury notes may be renewed by the Chancellor’s 
decree, but only as a covering for those already in circulation. 

“64. The sums necessary for the interest and the redemption of these 
Exchequer bills must be found by the Administration of the National Debt 
from revenues of the Empire, at the time when they are due. 

“65. The issue of these Treasury notes will be made by the Exchequer. 
The interest of the Treasury notes falls under the right of prescription after a 
period: of four years, the subscribed capital shares after a period of thirty 
years, from the day on which the Treasury notes are due. 

‘66. The directions contained in the Code of Commerce regarding inscrip- 
tion in the commercial register, and the legal consequences where this 
measure has been neglected, are not to be in force with regard to the Bank 
of the Empire.” 
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Uncovered 
Circulation vA notes. 
List of Banks. Marks. 
Imperial Bank 
Landlord’s Private Bank in Pomerania (Stettin) 
Town Bank in Breslau 
Bank of the Berlin Kassenverein.........-. AER G ee nee Pee 
. Cologne Bank 
. Magdeburg Private Bank 
Danzig Private Share Bank 
. Provincial Share Bank of Grand Duchy of Posen............ 
. Commercial Bank for Prussian Oberlausitz (Gorlitz) 
. Hanoverian Bank 
. Provincial Bank (Landos Bank) of Langrave of Hesse 
. Frankfurt Bank 
. Bavarian Bank 
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. Leipsig Bank 

. Leipsig Kassenverein 

. Chemnitz Town Bank 

. Wurtemburg Note Bank 

. Baden Bank 

. Bank for South Germany 

- Rostock Bank 

. Weimar Bank 1,971,000 
. Oldenburg State Bank 1,881,000 
. Brunswick Bank 

. Central German Credit Bank in Meiningen 

. Private Bank at Gotha 

. Anhalt-DeSsau State Bank 

. Thuringian Bank (Sondershausen) 

. Gera Bank 


. Lower Saxon Bank (Biickeburg) 
. Liibeck Private Bank 

. Commerzbank in Liibeck 

. Bremer Bank 


THE BANKERS’ CENTENNIAL FuUND.—The Bankers’ Centennial Fund Asso- 
ciation recently appointed a committee, composed of Messrs. B. B. Sherman, 
Charles Bard, C. N. Jordan, W. A. Hall, and George F. Baker, to distribute 
subscription lists for the Philadelphia International Exhibition, among banks, 
trust companies, savings institutions, etc. On September 20th, the Asso- 
ciation met at the Clearing-House, and received a report from this com- 
mittee. The report states that the different institutions are beginning to for- 
ward their subscriptions. It urges that the banking institutions of the country 
have a direct interest in the revival of trade, and ought, therefore, the more 
willingly to contribute toward the erection of the necessary Exhibition build- 
ings. It closes with an appeal to the banks of New York, which are in com- 
munication with the banks of the United States, to do their duty in this matter, 
and to do it promptly, as money is needed to finish the buildings before winter. 


INCREASED FACILITIES.—Two notable events during the month of Sep- 
tember mark the progress of modern business energy. The Direct Atlantic 
Cable opened its offices in New York and elsewhere on the 15th, with the rate 
for transmitting messages to London reduced to twenty-five cents per word. 

The fast postal trains between Eastern and Western cities began on the 
13th, via Pittsburgh, and the 16th, via Albany and Buffalo. The reduction of 
several hours in time between the leading cities and those of the interior, is 
an important gain in the economy of domestic exchanges. 





THE REDEMPTION AGENCY. — 


THE REDEMPTION AGENCY. 


The memorandum from the Treasurer of the United States, which we give 
in full below, has elicited much comment and discussion. Many complaints 
are uttered by the banks, who are assessed to make good losses of currency 
through dishonesty or carelessness on the part of employés of the Depart- 
ment. We defer, until our next number, any extended consideration of this 

uestion. . 

. The Treasurer has written a letter defending this claim upon the National 
banks, and maintaining the following views: He says the charge is for the 
year previous to his coming into office, and would have been assessed by his 
predecessor could the statement have been made out in time. The duties of 
the Redemption Agency were devolved upon the late. Treasurer, without his 
solicitation, and without any additional compensation, by a law which took 
effect immediately, without allowing time for the preparation of the necessary 
appliances. He assumes that he is liable to the banks, whose agent he was, 
upon his bond or otherwise, for the losses sustained, and in that opinion he 
has been sustained by able lawyers. There being no other fund or appropri- 
ation out of which any items of furniture, printing or losses, could be paid, it 
only remains to assess them upon the banks. Inasmuch as this is an assess- 
ment, and not in the nature of a voluntary payment by the banks, if any 
error should be made, they are not precluded from presenting their claims for 
reimbursement to Congress, or to any other proper tribunal. The general 
public are interested in the objects of the Redemption Agency as much as 
the banks, and as the National banks already pay a very large tax upon their 
circulation, amounting in the last year to $3,366,793.92, it would seem but 
just that they might appeal to Congress tos pay out of that tax the future 
expenses of the Agency, and to reimburse them for the recent assessment. 


(Memorandum. NO. 3-) 


NATIONAL BANK REDEMPTION AGENCY. 


The following expenses were incurred by this Agency during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1875, in carrying into effect the provisions of section 3 of 
the Act approved June 20, 1874: 


Express charges $88,098 31 
All other expenses: 

Salaries ; $158,227 39 

Printing and stationery 12,290 72 

Postage 3,298 80 

Office furniture 12,918 68 

Contingent expenses 768 47 


Profit and loss 15,363 00 
——_—— 202,867 06 


$290,965 37 


The following is an explanation of the various items of expense: 

Express Charges.—This item includes all of the express charges paid on 
National Bank notes received for redemption; on new United States currency 
returned therefor; on National Bank notes fit for circulation assorted and 
returned to the several National banks; and on United States currency 
received for the credit of National banks in the five per cent. fund. All of 
these charges have been consolidated and assessed upon the several National 
banks, in proportion to the amount of their circulation redeemed and assorted. 
The total amount of notes assorted during the year was $130,322,945, makin 
the average rate for each $1,000 assorted, 67 6-10 cents. The rates cenegad 
by the express companies were 25 cents per $1,000 to and from all points 
within the territory of the Adams Express Company, and 60 cents per po 
to and from all points within the territories of connecting companies. The 
average rate charged for each $1,000 transported was about 35 cents. - 
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Salaries.—This item includes the salaries paid in the Redemption Agency, 
and $12,410.80 paid to clerks employed in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, under the Act of June 23, 1874, which provides that the amount 
—— thereunder shall be reimbursed from the five per cent. fund. The 
salaries of the persons employed in carrying into effect the Redemption Act 
are now fixed by law. The amount appropriated for the current fiscal year 
by the Act of March 3, 1875, is $201,496. The salaries paid during the last 
fiscal year were in no case higher, and were in most cases lower, than are 
now authorized by law. 

Printing and Stationery.—The printing of the Agency has been done by 
the Public Printer, and the stationery has been furnished by the Treasury 
Department at contract rates. The amount of this item has been deposited in 
the Treasury to the credit of the proper appropriations. 

Postage.—The amount charged to this account is the face value of official 
postage stamps furnished to the Agency ¥ the Treasury Department, the 
amount of which has béen deposited in the Treasury. 

Office Furniture.—The amount of this item has been expended for assorting 
stands, covered desks for the counters, money-boxes for the counters and 
assorters, tellers’ counters, wire-work for windows, doorways, and partitions, 
and other similar furniture required for purposes of safety or convenience. 
Nearly all of the furniture required for the present force of the Agency has 
now been provided. Except in a few cases where emergency required the 
purchase to be made in the open market, the furniture was obtained either 
from the cabinet shop of the Treasury Department, or by contract with the 
lowest bidder. 

Contingent Expenses.—This item includes telegrams, repairs, and other mis- 
cellaneous items not chargeable to any other head of account. 

Profit and Loss.-The amount charged to this item is that of various pack- 
ages of money abstracted from the Agency, and other smaller losses met with 
before it was provided with proper rooms, furniture, or other necessary guards 
against theft or loss. The provision of such guards, and the adoption of a 
rigid system of accountability and inspection, have prevented the occurrence of 
any losses of the kind during the last six months. The losses sustained were 
an inevitable result of suddenly throwing the redemption and assortment of 
the bank currency upon the Treasury, without allowing time in which to pro- 
vide the requisite facilities for the work. Every effort has been made to 
detect and bring to justice the guilty parties. One person has been convicted 
of theft from the Agency, and another is under indictment for a similar offense. 

A full and accurate statement of the facts pertaining to the losses has been 
spread upon the books of the Agency, and is open to the inspection of any 
person interested. 

The labor and expense of counting and assorting being in direct propor- 
tion to the number of notes handled, all of the above expenses, with the 
exception of express charges, have been assessed in proportion to the umber 
of notes redeemed and assorted for each bank. The total number of notes 
assorted during the last fiscal year was 17,842,310; the expenses (exclusive of 
express charges) were $202,867.06, making the average charge for each 1,000 
notes assorted $11.37. 

The aggregate expenses of the Agency for the year were about two-ninths 
of one per cent. upon the amount assorted. The assessment upon each bank 
varies from this average according as the average denomination of its notes 
assorted is greater or less than the average denominvation of all of the notes 
assorted, which is $7.30. Unless there should be some unforeseen increase 
of expense, the rate per cent of the expenses for the current fiscal year will 
be much less than for the last year, on account of the increased efficiency of 
the force, and the fact that the requisite furniture and appliances have already 
been provided. 

The vouchers for all of the expenses of the Agency paid prior to July I, 
1875, were approved by the proper officers, and were examined by the com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of the Treasury to examine the cash and 
accounts of the Treasury, upon the retirement of the late Treasurer. 


Joun C. NEw, Treasurer U. S. and Redemption Agent. 
August 28, 1875. 





THE PUBLIC DEBT. 


PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Recapitulation of the Official Statements (cents omitted). 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST IN COIN. 


August 2, 1875. 


Binds at six per Cent, ...5s56occcesc aces $1,095,858,550 
Bonds at five per cent..................- 613,632,750 


$1,709,491,300 


September 1, 1875. 
$1,085,865,550 
623,032,750 


$1,708,898,300 


Dest BEARING INTEREST IN LAWFUL MONEY. 


Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per cent. $ 678,000 
Navy pension fund at 3 per cent 14,000,000 


$14,678,000 

Debt on which interest has ceased..-....- 10,678,270 
DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 

Old demand and legal-tender notes $ 374,824,985 

Certificates of deposit 64,270,000 


Fractional currency 41,145,393 
EEE OO OTE POET 22,725,100 


$ 502,965,478 


Total debt $ 2,237,813,048 

MROUINES fonciacsccsiecscce areas 27,110,460 

TOTAL DEBT, principal and interest $ 2,264,923,509 
CASH IN THE TREASURY. 

in. $ 68,942,700 

Currency 4,316,969 


Special deposit held for redemption of cer- 
tificates .of deposit, as provided by law.. 64,270,000 


$137,529,670 


Debt, less cash in the Treasury, Aug. 2 73 $ 2,127,393,838 
Debt, less cash  “ Sept. 


Decrease of debt during the past month.. 
Decrease of debt since June 30, 1875-..-- 


Bonps IssuED TO THE PaciIFIC RAILWAY COMPANIES, 
IN LAWFUL MONEY. 

Principal outstanding..............------ $64,623,512 

Interest accrued and not yet paid 323,117 


Interest paid by the United States 28,202,807 
Interest repaid by transportation of mails, &c. 6,214,159 


Balance of interest paid by the U.S... $21,988,648 


23 $ 678,000 
14,000,000 


$14,678,000 
17,961,260 


$ 374,315,565 
64,780,000 
41,137,018 
17,618,500 

$ 497,851,084 


$ 2,239,388, 644 
26,919,783 


$ 2,266,308,428 
$ 71,117,272 
4,602,365 
64,780,000 
$140,499,638 


$ 2,125,808,789 


$1,585,049 
=e 2,879,936 


INTEREST PAYABLE 
$ 64,623,512 
646,235 


28,202,807 
6,304,047 


$ 21,398,760 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAI, ITEMS. 


CALLS FOR FIVE-TWENTY BonDs.—The twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth calls 
of 5-20 bonds, for redemption, were issued on September 1, interest to cease 
on December 1, when payment will be made. The total amount called in is 
$ 53:000,000, issued under the Act of June 30, 1864. The twenty-fifth call, for 

8,000,000, is on account of the Sinking Fund. The following are the num- 
bers, which are in all cases inclusive: 


TWENTY-FIFTH CALL—TOTAL $8,000,000. 


Coupon. Registered. 

$50—No. 751 to No. 1,500 $50—No. 31 to No. 
$100—No. 3,791 to No. © 5,300 $100—No. 251 to No. 
$500—-No. 4,301 to No. 7,500 $500—No. 201 to No. 
$1,000—No. 16,201 to No. 30,000 $1,000—No. 1,101 to No. 
$5,000-—No. 801 to No. 

$10,000—No. 1,521 to No. 3,037 

Total $ 3,500,000 


TWENTY-SIXTH CALL—TOTAL $ 5,000,000. 


Coupon. Registered. 
1,501 to No. 2,500 sia $50—No. 51 to No. 68 
5,301 to No. 7,000 Sais $100—No. 401 to No. 600 
7,501 to No. 10,100 ere $500—No. 351 to No. 481 
30,001 to No. 39,800 eee $1,000—No. 1,851 to No. 2,650 
$ 2,750,000 Saks $5,000—No. 1,201 to No. 1,550 
10,000—No. 3,038 to No. 3,750 
Total $2,250,000 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CALL was issued on September 17th, maturing on 
December 17th, for $5,000,000 coupon bonds of the Act of June 30, 1864, viz. : 


Coupon. Registered. 


$50—No. 2,501 to No. 3,300 ..-. $ 500—No. 10,101 to No. 15,300 
$100—No. 7,001 to No. 10,500 .... $1,000—No. 39,801 to No. 59,700 


STAMPS ON FOREIGN EXCHANGE.—The late Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, under date of April 2d, declared that “drafts or bills drawn in the 
United States upon a foreign country need not be stamped, not being vouchers 
in the meaning of the law while in this country.” The following circular 
from the present Commissioner now orders these drafts to be stamped. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
WASHINGTON, June 30, 1875. 

In decision No. 177, dated April 12th, 1875, “concerning the stamp tax 
upon bank checks, drafts, orders, or vouchers,” &c., it was held that “ drafts 
or bills drawn in the United States upon a foreign country need not be 
stamped, not being ‘vouchers’ in the meaning of the law while in this 
country.” That ruling is, from and after this date, reversed. 

The statute in question, section 15 of the Act of February 8, 1875, imposes 
a stamp tax of two cents upon every “bank check, draft, order or voucher for 
the payment of any sum of money whatsoever, drawn upon any bank, banker 
or trust company.” 

Drafts, bills, checks or orders drawn in the United States on a bank, 
banker or trust company in a foreign country, although perhaps not ‘vouchers’ 
while in this country, appear to me to be clearly taxable under the terms of 
the statute. They are drafts, checks or orders drawn upon a bank, banker or 
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trust company, and there is nothing in the law limiting to this country the 
locality of the bank, &c., upon which the paper is drawn. 

Collectors will at once notify the banks, bankers and trust companies in 
their several districts of this change of ruling, and will require the payment 
of the stamp tax on the instruments referred to, from and after this date. 

D. D. PRATT, Commissioner. 


THE THEFT FROM THE TREASURY.—On September 17th Benjamin B. Hal- 
-leck, accused of the larceny of $47,000 from the United States Treasury, 
waived examination, and was committed in default of $40,000 bail. The 
examination of Theodore W. Brown was concluded on the same day, and he 
was committed for trial in default of $40,000 bail. 


THe RIGHT oF SEARCH FoR UNSTAMPED Curcks.—The following shows 
the official view of this inquisition, so far as regards National Banks: 


SECOND NATIONAL BANK, } 
CINCINNATI, September 10, 1875. 
John J. Knox, Esq., Comptroller of the Currency, Washington: 

The day before yesterday we were visited by two officers, who presented a 
letter, signed by L. Weitzel, Collector of Internal Revenue, authorizing them 
to examine the bank, and see if we had paid any unstamped checks. I told 
them we had nothing in the bank to be ashamed of, or afraid for, but we 
threw ourselves upon the organic law, and for any such purpose recognized 
only the authority of the Comptroller of the Currency, and I respectfully, but 
firmly, refused them admittance behind the counter. 

Did I do right? Yours respectfully, S. S. Rowe, Cashier. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
WASHINGTON, September 13, 1875. 


Sir: I have received your letter of the roth inst., with reference to the 
right of officers of Internal Revenue to examine the canceled checks in 
your bank, for the purpose of ascertaining whether they have been stamped, 
as required by law. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, some time since, claimed the right 
to make such examinations, and so instructed his officers. The Comptroller 
questioned his right to do this, and appealed to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who decided, in May last, that such examinations could only be made by 
National Bank Examiners, and this decision was subsequently acquiesced in 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Very respectfully, 


JOHN JAY -KNOx, Comptroller. 
S. S. Rowe, Cashier Second National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohiv. 


New York Ciry.—We chronicle with regret the failure of the old and 
respected banking firm of Frederick Shuchardt & Sons, which transpired on 
Saturday, September 11th. The house was originally known under the name 
of Shuchardt & Gebhardt, but was changed in 1865 to its present style, on 
the death of Mr. Gebhardt. They occupied, until within the past two or three 

ears, a prominent position among the private bankers of New York, their 
ills on Europe being regarded as prime. The failure is attributed to the 
shrinkage of securities ‘on which the firm had made advances, and the difficulty 
experienced in collecting accounts due. It is stated that they lent largely to 
Western railways which were prostrated during the panic of 1873. 


THE FourtH NATIONAL BANK.—In the beginning of September a rumor 
was put into circulation (evidently for stock-gambling purposes) to the effect 
that some embarrassment existed in the affairs of this bank. The following 
correspondence shows how the slander was promptly met, and its quietus 
effectively given: 

FourTH NATIONAL BANK, NEW YorRK, Sept. 7, 1875. 
C. A. Meigs, Esq., National Bank Examiner: 

Dear Sir: Rumors unfavorable to the credit of this institution having 
reached my ears, and which are entirely without foundation, I hereby request 
that you will immediately make a most thorough examination of the affairs of 
this bank, and after having done so, that you will confidentially submit the 
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results to a special committee of officers of our neighboring banks, consisting 
of Messrs. George S. Coe, H. F. Vail, and B. B. Sherman, who have kindly 
agreed to act for that purpose. Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) P. C. CALHOUN, President. 


, NEw York, Sept. 10, 1875. 
P. C. Calhoun, Esq., President: 
DEAR SiR: In compliance with your note to me of 7th inst, I have to 
report that I have made a thorough examination of the affairs of the Fourth 
National Bank, New York, and have to-day submitted the results to the 

special committee of bank officers named by you. Yours, very respectfully, 

Cuas. A. MEIGS, Mational Bank Examiner of New York. 

NEw YorK, Sept. 10, 1875. 

P. C. Calhoun, Esq., President Fourth National Bank: 

DEAR SiR: In compliance with your request we have examined the state- 
ment of Charles A. Meigs, Esq., Bank Examiner, of the condition of your 
institution, and having implicit confidence in the correctness of his figures, we 
find that your bank is not only in condition to promptly meet all its liabilities, 
but that its capital is unimpaired. 

(Signed) GEORGE S. CoE, 
Henry F. VAIL, Special Committee. 
BENJAMIN B. SHERMAN, 


CALIFORNIA.—Since our last monthly issue was sent to press, a period of 
intense excitement has marked the history of San Francisco. Its leading insti- 
tution, the Bank of California, stopped payment on Thursday, August 26th, 
shortly before the usual hour for closing. A run was made on the National 
Gold Bank and Trust Co., but it continued to pay during that day. The next 
morning, in consequence of the excitement, and the impossibility of procuring 
further supplies of coin, the temporary suspension was announced of this bank 
and of the Merchants’ Exchange Bank. Little or no apprehension prevailed 
as to the ultimate solvency of both the latter. 

On the afternoon of the 27th, new and greatly increased agitation was 
caused by the death, from drowning, of Mr. William C. Ralston, President of 
the Bank of California and its real head for many years. Although the fail- 
ure of this bank was attributed to the extended speculations of Mr. Ralston, 
his fault was generally lost sight uf in the sudden death of one whose activity 
and public spirit had so long identified him with the growth and prosperity of 
San Francisco. 

Arrangements were promptly made between the Mint at San Francisco 
and the Treasury Department at Washington, for transfers of coin credits 
from New York to the former city. Through these over a million dollars of 
coin became available, and on September 3d the Merchants’ Exchange Bank 
was enabled to resume business. The National Gold Bank and Trust Co. 
began at once to effect settlements with its customers, and has since resumed. 

The Directors of the Bank of California, having elected Mr. D. O. Mills 
to its presidency, at once began measures to renew its lost capital, and to 
re-establish its business. These efforts are understood to have been so suc- 
cessful that an early resumption is now regarded as certain. 


A FAaAITHLEss BANK TELLER.—The Planters’ National Bank of Louis- 
ville was robbed on September 2d, of a large sum of money, which was, 
however, all recovered. About daybreak the teller of the bank, Louis Rehm, 
was discovered near the bank on his way to the police station. He could 
hardly speak at first, but after awhile informed the detectives that three men 
had taken him from his bed during the night, proceeded to the bank and 
forced him to deliver the keys, with which they opened the safe and abstracted 
money. An experienced detective was called, who upon hearing this story 
regarded it as very weak, and had Rehm locked up at a hotel. The directors 
of the bank met, and after consultation came to the conclusion that Rehm’s 
story was a fraud and he the robber. When so informed Rehm asserted 
his innocence repeatedly, but after an hour’s time confessed to the detectives 
that he had robbed the safe the preceding night before 12 o’clock, carrying 
its contents home and burying them under his house. He was placed in jail. 
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New YorkK.—The New York and Erie Bank, at Buffalo, has suspended, 
owing to the large amount of real estate which it has been compelled to 
receive from its debtors, and to losses sustained in its business. Mr. George 
S. Hazard has been appointed Receiver. It is believed the assets of the bank 
are nearly, if not quite, sufficient to pay its debts in full. The bank was 
organized about twenty-five years ago, the original capital being $300,000. 
Its business for some time past has been small. The recent death of Mr. 
John S. Ganson, the president, precipitated the failure of the bank, he being 
its sole manager hitherto. 


WISCONSIN.—The stockholders of the National Bank of Jefferson have 
voted that the bank go into liquidation, and be converted into the Jefferson 
County Bank, under a State charter, and with the same stockholders. The 
new bank began business on September 13, under the same officers as the old 
one, with a capital of $60,900. 


WEsT VIRGINIA.—A daring robbery occurred at Huntington, on September ° 
6th. The Cashier of the Bank of Huntington, Mr. Oney, was alone at noon, 
when three men entered and placing pistols at his head compelled him to 
open the safe. A colored man happened in at this moment and was also 
covered with a revolver and commanded to keep still, which he did. The 
robbers succeeded in getting possession of $15,000, with which they decamped. 
A confederate had horses in waiting. An alarm was instantly given and the 
citizens and police started in pursuit, but failed to overtake the robbers, who 
all escaped. 


CANADA.—The proposed amalgamation of the Royal Canadian Bank and 
the City Bank, Montreal, was ratified by the shareholders of the latter on 
September 16th. 


Another Faithless Teller.—The Canadian Bank of Commerce discovered 
on September 13th, that the cash account of a teller named Nichols was 
short to a large amount, the defaulter having disappeared. The absconding 
teller was a quiet, unassuming, clever young man, a hard worker, and pos- 
sessed the unbounded confidence of the manager of the bank. The deficiency 
is said to exceed $50,000. 


The Jacques Cartier Bank resumed business on September 11th. The 
bank does no discounting, and will not for some months to come. 

H. Cottle, late cashier of the bank, was arrested on the same day at the 
instance of the Federal Government, on the charge of having issued false 
monthly reports. 


—_— 


THE PREMIUM ON GOLD AT NEW YORK, 


AuGUST—SEPTEMBER, 1875. 


1874. Lowest, Highest. 1875. Lowest. Highest. 1875. Lowest. Highest. 
August .. 9% . 10% .Aug. 23... 13} 13% .Sept. 9-. 15%. I 
September 93% - 104% .. “ a 30 Py , - si _ 
October.. 934 - 10% .. 25 -- 13% - a BE. 17% 
Nov. .s.. 40  ~ 199@ -«. 26 .. 13% . 4% Ce 2... 1656 
Dec...... 11% - 12% .. 27 .. 13% és 14.. 17 

1875. - 28 .. 13% 15 -- 
January.. 113 as 30-- 14 16 .. 
February. 13% we 31 -. 14% . % oe 
March... 14% -Sept. I-. 14% 18 .. 
April .... 14 - 2-. 13% 20 .. 
May..... 15 a 3-- 14% oo 
June..... 164% ae 4-- 144% ee 
July 11% Ps 6.. 14% 5 S8 . 
August .. 1234 as 7-- 14% ae a 

a 8.. 14% 


17 
163% 
16% 
17 


‘4 & 2 we 4 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List; continued from September No., page 242.) 


SEPTEMBER, 1875. 


Name of Bank. Elected. In place of 
. First National Bank, Litchfield... Henry R. Coit, Pres.... E. McNeill.* 
ap - =a = ... George E. Jones, Cash.. H. R. Coit. 
.. First National Bank, Farmer City William Young, ‘“ .. S. B. Ervin. 
..- Jacksonville Nat. B., Jacksonville B. F. Beesley, *« |. G.M. McConnel. 
.- Merchants’ National Bank, Peoria Henry P. Ayres, .. W. H. Magee. 
... Farmers’ National Bank, Virginia Z. W. Gatton, Pres A. G. Angier. 
. Bank of Iowa Falls, Iowa Falls.. H. C. Miller, Cash F. W. Thaxter. 
.. National State Bank, Oskaloosa.. C. P. Searle, ‘ W. A. Lindly. 
.. Far. & Merch. Bank, Shenandoah L. L. Vanarsdol, Cash.. O. A. Rogers. 
. First National Bank, Leavenworth Lyman Scott, « .,. R. Crozier. 
... First National Bank, Danville.... G. W. Welsh, Jr., ‘‘ .. E. L. Shackelford. 
.. First National Bank, Niles Wm. R. Taggart, .. T. L. Stevens. 
-. People’s National Bank, Helena.. C. L. Dahler, Pres G. W. Fox. 
= ss = fe Ms George W. Fox, Cash.. C. J. Lyster.* 
. First National Bank, Middletown William B. Royce, Pres.. W. Evans. 
... Glen's Falls Nat. B., Glen’s Falls Jere. W. Finch, «« _B. P. Burhans. 
. Richland Nat. Bank, Mansfield.. Chas. B. Jameson, Cash. M. B. Bushnell. 
. Third National B’k, Philadelphia Anthony Thorn, “« —R. Glendinning. 


* Deceased. 


DISSOLVED, DISCONTINUED, OR CHANGED. 
(Monthly List, continued from September No., page 243.) 


. Bank of California, San Francisco; suspended. 
. First National Bank, Golden City, succeeded by F. E. Everett, 
John J. Cohen, Augusta; suspended. 
H. C. Cole & Co., Chester; succeeded by Cole Brothers & Co. 
Swannell & Ellis, Kankakee; now W. G. Swannell. 
Woodworth Brothers & Co., Robinson, succeeded by Robinson Bank. 
.. B. F. Miller, Webster City ; now McMurray & Eastman. 
. Henry F. White, Atlantic ; failed. 
... George Reed, Hampton ; now President Citizens’ Bank. 
. Evans & Swan, Malvern; now W. D. Evans. 
First National Bank, Z/ Dorado; succeeded by Butler County Bank. 
. Brockway & Draper, Oswego; succeeded by Brockway & Smith. 
Hobart & Middaugh, Columbus; now Hobart & Doubleday. 
... Gratiot County Bank, S¢. Zouzs; succeeded by Darragh & Co. 
. C. H. Coy & Co., Toledo; succeeded by Commercial National Bank. 
... Mercantile Bank, Norfolk; suspended. 
.. First National Bank, Brodhead ; succeeded by Bank of Brodhead. 
.. National Bank of Jefferson, Yeferson ; succeeded by Jefferson County Bank. 
... State Savings Institution, Madison ; failed. 
. Corn Exchange Bank, Waupun ; failed. 
CANADA Mechanics’ Bank, Montreal; suspended. 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


Place and Capital. Bank and President. N. Y. Correspondent and Cashier. 


Golden City... Francis E. Everett Ninth National Bank. 


Rosita Bank of Rosita Chemical National Bank. 
Joseph R. Boyd, Pr: W. A. Stuart, Cas. 


Robinson Robinson Bank. Winslow, Lanier & Co. 
S. G. Swearingen, Pv. A. P. Woodworth, Cas. 


Richmond..... Richmond Savings Bank... 
Mark E. Reeves, Pr. William W. Dudley, Cas. 


Harsh & Perrin Third National Bank. 


First National Bank 
E. T. Smith, Pr. O. B. Wilson, Cas. 


. El Dorado.... Butler County Bank Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
W. P. Gossard, Pr. A. H. Gossard, Cas. 


. Georgetown... Georgotown National Bank Blackstone Nat. Bank, Boston. 
$ 50,000 H. B. Chaplin, Pr. Geo. H. Carleton, Cas. 


.. St. Louis. Darragh & Co Fourth National Bank. 
St. Joseph..... Farmers & Mech. Bank.... Donnell, Lawson & Co. 
A. W. Ocobock Corbin Banking Co. 


Citizens’ National Bank.... N. B. Commonwealth, Boston. 
Stephen D. Osborne, Pr. Obed G. Dort, Cas. 


. Granville National Bank of Granville. Chatham National Bank. 
$100,000 Daniel Woodard, Jr., Pr. Geo. R. Thompson, Cas. 


. N. Y. City.... Central Trust Co 


Commercial National Bank. First National Bank. 
Cyrus H. Coy, Pv. H. S. Halstead, Cas. 


2 Far. & Miners’ Dep. Bank. Kountze Brothers. 
. Salt Lake City. S. W. Sears Kountze Brothers. 


St. Johnsbury. Merchants’ National Bank. Blackstone Nat. Bank, Boston. 
$ 300,000 Fred. Fletcher, Pr. Wm. E. Hazen, Cas. 
. Brodhead Bank of Brodhead Central National Bank. 


. Jefferson Jefferson County Bank * National Bank of Republic. 
60, Chas. Stoppenbach, Pr. Edward McMahon, Cas. 


. Chilton German Exchange Bank... German American Bank. 


OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS, 


Authorized August 23 to September 23, 1875. 
Capital. ——~ 
No. Name and Place. President and Cashier. Authorized. Paid, 
2294 National Bank of Granville, Daniel Woodard, Jr 
Granville, N. Y. George R. Thompson. $ 100,000 
2295 Merchants’ National Bank, Frederick Fletcher 
St. Johnsbury, VT. William E Hazen. 300,000 
2296 Commercial National Bank, Cyrus H. Coy 
Toledo, OHIO. ° H. S. Halstead. 100,000: 
2297 Georgetown National Bank, Henry P. Chaplin 
Georgetown, MAss. George H. Carleton. 50,000 
2298 First National Bank, 
Bedford, IowA. O. B. Wilson. 50,000 


2299 Citizen's National Bank, Stephen D. Osborne 
Keene, N. H. Obed G. Dort. 100,00 
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NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 22, 1875. 


Exchange on London at sixty days’ sight, 4°80 a 4°80%, in gold. 


The two chief topics of the month are the rise in gold and the failure of the 
Bank of California. As to the last named event, we give some account of it else- 
where. Its causes are simple. The Directors of that great institution left too 
much of their work to be done by the President, Mr. Ralston. He, on his part, 
was overwhelmed with private business, ambitious speculations, and monetary ven- 
tures. In a similar case in Paris, the creditors of an insolvent credit institution 
brought suit against the negligent Directors, and have lately recovered heavy dam- 
ages. Whether under the law of California similar redress could be hoped for, we 
do not know. The necessity for testing this question will, perhaps, be avoided, if 
the pending efforts to resuscitate the Bank result as favorably as is anticipated. A 
great authority on banking has said that the business of a banker is one of the 
simplest and safest that a man can pursue, if he will only learn and remember the 
difference between a mortgage and a commercial note. The first he has to reject, or 
it will ruin him. The second is what he has to deal in as a banker, and 
his dealings, if prudent and judicious, will not fail to add to his credit and 
wealth. It was because Mr. Ralston had never learned, or had ceased to practice, 
this cardinal rule of banking that, in an evil hour, he was led into the perilous 
paths which brought him and his bank to disaster. 

The second point of interest is the rise of gold. Several causes are assigned for 
the advance. First, gold is for the moment scarce for delivery. Over a million has 
been locked up in the Treasury here, on account of shipments of gold to Cali- 
fornia. The recent shipments to Europe have also tended to deplete the supply of 
cash gold. The clique, taking advantage of these and other circumstances, have 
tried to put up the premium. They have only in part succeeded, as will be seen 
from the quotations below, and the belief is that this artificial advance will be 
but temporary. In the stock market there is no movement of special interest. 


QuoraTIONs: Aug. 25. Sept. 1. Sept. 8. Sept. 15. Sept. 22. 
iss caccaieacxs ie 113% «eo 114% ou 115% ae 116% 116% 
U. S. 5-20s, 1867 Coup. 120% aa 119% re 120% Pe 120% ar 120% 
U. S. new Fives Coup. 116% i 116% ee 117% os 118% : 1184 
West. Union Tel. Co.. 84% Pre 78% eS 80% - 3% és 75% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson R. 104% ‘ 103% a 105 ‘ 102% 102% 
Lake Shore. 61% a 58% ae 57% “ 52% ta 53% 
Chicago & Rock Island 108 oe 107% wd 107% se 106% - 107% 

109% de 110% iil 110% ‘ak 110% 

15% aia 18% re 184% ee 16% 

a 73 re 73 oe 72% re 70% 
Bills on London 4:86%4a4.87 .. 4.84%4a4.85 .. 4.8404.841%4 .. 4.804.804 .. 4.8004.80% 
Treasury balances, cur. $61,792,823 .. $61,923,265 .. $60,039,456 .. $58,393,088 .. $58,583,833 
Do. do. gold 36,222,436 ..  36,652,835.. 36,638,625 .. 34,862,349 .. 34,841,276 
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The money market is unchanged. A good deal of currency has been shipped 
to the interior, and an attempt was made this week to put up rates, but the 
plethora of loanable funds is too large. Call loans are quoted at 2 per cent., and 
discounts at 5 per cent. 

Legal 

1875. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. Exchanges. 
Aug. 30....$82,336,900 ..$12,045,100 .$ 70,508,700 . $18,021,000 . $ 246,646,700 . $302,435,507 
Sept. 6.... 282,834,300 .. 10,210,300 .. 70,606,300 .. 18,125,400 .. 243,788,800 .. 389,942,661 


“ 13.... 283,443,200 .. 9,378,200 .. 69,185,200 .. 17,756,200 .. 242,604,200 .. 352,728,401 
*  20.... 282,071,800 .. 7,386,500 .. 67,938,000 .. 17,754,800 .. 239,880,400 .. 411,149,485 


The Boston Clearing-House statements compare as follows: 


1875. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Circulation. Deposits. 


I$ 133,552,800 ... $915,200 ... $8,997,400 .. $24,655,700... $75,939,700 
132,998,300 ... 873,300 «.. 9,416,900 ... 24,959,000 ... 76,795,200 
134,467,300 ... 742,800 ... 9,529,200 ... 24,812,100 ... 76,987,700 
134,997,100 ... 480,800 ... 9,888,000 ... 24,885,800 ... 77,755,200 


The Philadelphia statements are as follows: 
1875. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 


$61,720,128 ... $309,560 .. $14,234,297 -- $49,456,666 .. $11,059,610 
61,586,926 ... 327,147 ..- 14,314,511... 49,562,915 ... 11,028,482 
62,047,426 ... 240,480 ... 14,026,088 ... 49,314,496 ... 11,101,488 

+e 62,317,600 ... 167,476 ... 14,071,761 ... 48,688,o2z ... 11,188,217 


The total outstanding circulation of the National banks, with the amount of 
bonds deposited in Washington, compare as follows: 


Week Notes in Bonds for Bonds for Coin in Coin 
ending circulation. Circulation. U.S. deposits. Total bonds. Treasury. Certificates. 
May 15... $350,459,189 . $379,198,900 . $16,017,200 . $ 395,216,100 . $92,205,130 . $20,848,600 
May 22.... 350,0£2,329 .. 379,186,900 .. 15,967,200 .. 395,154,100 .. 92,551,522 .. 20,119,800 
June 5.... 350,780,279 .. 378,938,900 .. 15,917,200 .. 394,856100 .. 83,927,204 .. 19,777,200 
June 12.... 349,257,859 .. 378,176,400 .. 15,942,200 .. 394,118,600 .. 83,608,659 .. 19,248,300 
June 19.... 348,994,474 376,860,400 .. 15,892,200 .. 392,752,600 .. 77,016,446 19,803, 100 
June 26.... 349,462,839 .. 376,585,600 .. 15,817,200 .. 392,402,800 .. 69,945,673 .. 18,489,700 
July 3.... 349.285,309 .. 375,735,000 .. 15,792,200 .. 391,527,200 

July 10.... 349,735,164 .. 375,333,000 .. 15,792,200 .. 391,125,200 .. 69,608)526 .. 23,673,800 
July 17.... 351,613,724 .. 375,197,362 .. 15,792,200 .. 390,989,562 .. 68,860,027 .. 23,309,400 
July 24.... 350,764,469 .. 374,753,362 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,545,562 .. 66,926,937 .. 22,628,300 
July 31.... 349,835,249 .. 374,894,362 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,686,562 

Aug. 7.... 348,937,939 -- 374,927,862 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,720,062 .. 71,953,412 .. 22,657,200 
Aug. 14.... 349,205,093 -. 374,917,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,709,962J.. 70,716,887 .. 19,740,700 
Aug. 21.... 349,130,000 .. 374,788,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,580,962 .. 70,738,807 .. 18,561,000 
Aug. -+ 348,725,018 .. 374,531,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 393,323,962 .. 70,223,690 .. 17,510,400 
Sept. 4.... 348,011,138 .. 373,812,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 392,604,962 : 
Sept. 17.... 347,980,000 .. 373,382,762 .. 18,792,200 .. 392,174,962 .. 66,730,316 .. 16,389,400 


A number of conflicting estimates are current as to the amount of specie held 
in the United States. After the outbreak of the War an active discussion arose on 
this subject. In 1861 Secretary Chase made a report to Congress, in which he 
made the following remark: ‘‘No means exist of ascertaining, with absolute cer- 
tainty, the quantity of coin now in the United States; but the best accessible data 
lead the Secretary to concur in the judgment of the Director of the Mint, that the 
amount is between $ 275,000,000 and $300,000,000.”” 

As to the present aggregate of coin to bullion in the United States, the report 
of Dr. H. R. Linderman, Director of the Mint, to Hon. B. H. Bristow, Secretary 
of the Treasury, dated October 13, 1874, gives the following ‘information: ‘The 
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amount of specie in the country, according to the official reports of the Treasurer 
of the United States and the Comptroller of the Currency, is as follows: Held by 
the Treasury and National Banks, at the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1872, in coin, $98,389,864.39; estimated coin in Pacific coast States and Territories, 
$20,000,000; in the hands of the banks and people, $10,000,000; making a total of 
$ 128,389,864.49. Add to this two years’ product of the United States mines, 
$140,000,000, and imports of coin and bullion for two years, say $49,695,343, and 
we have a total of $318,085,207.49 for the two years ending June 30, 1874; then 
deducting the amount of coin exported during the two years ending June 30, 1874, 
which is $151,238,979, and we have the total estimated stock of bullion on hand, 
$ 166,846,228.49 to June 30, 1874.” 


The exports of produce from New York for the week ending Sept. 21, amount to 
$4,620,232, against $4,354,724 for the corresponding week in 1874, and $6,501,318 
in 1873. The total exports of produce from the port since Jan 1, this year, are 
$ 181,342,387, against $212,710,745 for the corresponding period of 1874, and 
$ 208,673,287 of 1873. From New York the exports of wheat and wheat flour, from 
January to July, compare as follows : 


- Wheat. ——— —-—- Wheat Flour. -—~ 
1874. 1875. 1874. 1875. 


In July, bush 3,688,950 aii 4,011,62t heads 183.344 adds 205,752 
Since January 1, bush. 23,290,750 ole 14,650,208 coos © 968,480 roc 1,129.04% 


26,979,700 osee 18,661,829 sees 1,548,824 soe 1,334,793 


Till lately the receipts of wheat at the Lake ports show no improvement in 
quantity, although it is now generally conceded that the crop is a very large one. 
It seems that the accounts of the damage done to the European crops have been 
much exaggerated, and that all the Continental countries will have a surplus only 
less than last year’s, excepting perhaps France, which has a product nearly suffi- 
cient for home consumption. From Denmark and Sweden the accounts are of 
large surplus for export, while South Australia (a new wheat-growing country) is 
reported as having a surplus of 7,000,000 bushels, of which 1,500,000 bushels have 
already been shipped. ‘ 

During the last fortnight the receipts of grain at the Lake ports have been 
increasing, with a more active movement of breadstuffs toward tide-water, especially 
from Buffalo. If the abundant crops of the West can be set in motion toward the 
sea-board, and if the prices are such as will justify the shipment of these products, 
the movement may be regarded as hopeful. James Caird, whom the London 
Times considers high authority, writes to that journal that ‘‘the publication of the 
returns of acreage exhibits the smallest breadth of wheat we have had since the 
returns have been taken, and 500,000 acres less than the average extent previous to 
1860, when we had 4,000,000 fewer people. The decrease in Ireland has been 14 per 
cent. from 1874, and in Great Britain the decrease has been nearly 8 per cent 
He estimates the amount of wheat required from abroad at 11,000,000 quarters,”’ or 
88 millions of bushels, of which two-thirds may be expected to be bought from 
this country, if our prices will justify the purchase. 


The London Credit Foncier, once a powerful banking institution, is in trouble, 
and a call of £2 tos. per share has been made upon the stockholders. The capital 
was one million and a half, of which a million and a quarter was paid up. The 
Company had a reserve of £ 100,000, while this was at a discount of 45 per cent. 
Its standing was not good, but it had done a large business in both England and 
France, having floated many financial schemes. Among the assets are a large 
amount of worthless continental real estate and miscellaneous securities. 
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The production of iron and steel in the United States in 1872, 1873 and 1874 is 
reported by the American Iron and Steel Association as follows: 
1872. 1873. 1874. 
Products, net tons, pig iron 2,854,550 ... 2,868,278 ... 2,689,413 
All rolled iron, including nails................... 1,94%,992 -.. ~=—-1,966,445 =--- ~——- 1,839,560 
All rolled iron including nails and excluding rails 941,992 ..- ~=-1,076,368 + ... 1,110,147 
Rails of all kinds bere 890,077... “729,413 
94.070... 129,015... 144,944 
, 905.930... 761,062... 584,469 
Street rails 15,900... 9,430 . 6,739 
Kegs of cut nails and spikes................ coos 4.065.322 ... 4,024,704 ... 4,912,180 
Merchantable Bessemer steel other than rails .... s400 ... 27.985 .. 31,635 
Total of merchantable Bessemer steel 110,500... 357,000 Cli... 176,579 
Crucible cast steel 27,260... 32,786... 34,128 
Open-hearth steel 3,000... $800 ... 7,000 
All other steel ae 33,914... 6,353 
58,000... 62,564 ... 61,670 
These figures, if accurate, show that this country produced in 1874 much more 
iron products than any person familiar with trade has ever imagined. Of pig 
iron we produced only 178,865 net tons less than in 1873. Of all rolled iron, rails 
included, we produced only 126;885 net tons less than in 1873; and of all rolled iron, 
excluding rails, we actually produced 33,779 net tons more than in 1873. Moreover, 
the ability of the country to consume iron and steel, since the occurrence of the 
panic, is greater than has been generally recognized, otherwise so much of these 
products would not have been made. 


Mr. Wolowski, in his recent report on the Budget, predicts that the aggregate 
foreign commerce for France, of the year 1875, will reach eight milliards, or 
$1,600,000.000. The imports of France during 1874 are officially reported at 
3,748,011,000f., and the exports at 3,877,753,000f., making a total of 7,625,764,000f. 
This exceeds any former year, the total in 1873 being 7,342,000,000f., and in 1872 
7:332,000,000f. The year of the War, 1870-1871, affords no fair comparison; but, 
as compared with 1868, the past year shows an increase of 1,398,000,0c00f. As 
regards the imports of natural productions and materials, they exhibit an increase 
of 263,799,000f. over 1868, and as regards the exports of manufactured articles one 
of 595,454,000f. Up to July last, French commerce was below the figures of the 
previous year, while the exports fell below the imports; but an improvement after- 
wards set in, and the result of the whole year is an increase of nearly 284,000,000f. 
over the previous twelve months, the exports being, moreover, 13,000,000f. in excess 
of the imports. ‘ 

The question of defaulting bonds was discussed at the recent Conference of 
International Law at Geneva; Mr. Gerstenberg, President of the Council of Foreign 
Bondholders, made the subjoined remarks: ‘‘A short time ago Greece was the 
only defaulting State in Europe; now Spain was in the same position, and there 
were other European Governments which, although not defaulters, did not strictly 
fulfill the obligations to which they had bound themselves. In America, before 
1864, Ecuador was the only State that did not pay its debts; since then, Vene- 
zuela, Paraguay, Mexico, and several of the Central American States, were to be 
ranked in the same category; and in the United States there were Florida, Ala- 
bama, North and South Carolina, Virginia, etc., in which financial treaty obliga- 
tions had been broken in some cases and entirely repudiated in others. The 
Council of Foreign Bondholders, of which he was chairman, in such cases pro- 
ceeded to treat a State as they would an individual. If it could show that its diffi- 
culties resulted from force majeure, they said to the debtor, You must in the first 
place prove that you cannot pay all; secondly, you must pay what you can and 
owe the rest; and thirdly, you must provide us with such security in territory or 
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dues as the nature of the case will admit. With respect to the East, they had 
nothing to complain of. Japan had contracted two loans, which had been of great 
service to her, and had returned a good rate of interest to the holders, and he 
congratulated his Excellency M. Kawase upon the result.” 


As to the growth of the National Banking system during the last five years, a 
contemporary has compiled the subjoined tables, showing the bank aggregates in 
the different sections of the country in 1870 and 1875: 

New ENGLAND STATES. 
June 30, 1875. June 9, 1870. 
Capital stock $ 163,864,888 acts $ 152,913,632 4 Inc.. 7.16 
Notes outstanding 107 467,462 Sea 103,643,299 ae Inc.. 3.69 
Individual deposits 119,157,320 ate 88,559,034 Pe: Inc.. 34.55 
Loans and discounts 262,107,788 bss 151,804,682 San Inc.. 72.65 
Mippte STAtTEs. 
Capital stock $ 192,286,443 ee $ 188,765,869 sie Inc.. 1.86 
Notes outstanding 111,234.523 wae 122,433,139 wavs Dec.. 8.13 
Individual deposits........ 387,294,901 wba 352,264,225 ane Inc.. 9.33 
Loans and discounts 450,266,914 <n 378,814,944 ears: Inc.. 24.14 
SouTHERN STATES. 
Capital stock $ 34,506,100 ote $ 15,124,200 ae Inc. .127.11 
Notes outstanding ....... 25,230,515 sees TI, 100,452 Pree Inc. .127.41 
Individual deposits ... 339339233 Mews 18,944,482 ae Inc.. 76.60 
Loans and discounts 48,059.908 cove 23,136,854 en Inc. .107.17 
WESTERN AND Paciric STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
Capital stock ......... «ee. $110,908,332 ie $ 71,436,000 oan Inc.. 54.30 
Notes outstanding 73,461,790 mere 52,006,454 Inc.. 41.13 
Individual deposits 146,568,069 ails 86,367,768 pom Inc.. 69.62 
Loans and discounts 208,075,257 eee 114,386,696 ° Inc. 81.114 

The percentages of circulation to wane and of deposits to loans, in each of the 

four sections, compare as follows: 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Deposits to Loans. Circulation to Capital. 
CO — FO 
1875. 1870. 1875. 1870. 


New England ‘ ‘ 58.35 rer 65.61 67.78 
Middle States . ; 93 weds 57.85 64.86 
81.88 ane 73-16 . 73-59 
75-57 one 66.24 72.79 


DEATHS. 


At SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., on Monday, August 23d, aged thirty-four years, 
CHRISTOPHER J. LysTER, Cashier of the People’s National Bank of Helena, 
Montana. 


At SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., by drowning, on Friday, August 27th, aged forty-eight 
years, WILLIAM C. RALSTON, late President of the Bank of California. 

At BuFFALo, N. Y., on Monday, August 30th, aged seventy-three years, JOHN 
S. GANSON, President of the New York and Erie Bank, of Buffalo. 

At WEsT Point, N. Y., on Monday, September 13th, aged fifty-three years, 
EDWIN MCNEIL, President of the First National Bank of Litchfield, Conn. 





